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For Music Classes 


HARMONIC MUSIC SERIES 


Six Books and Seven Charts 


This series, the newest of the well-known Natural 
Music Course, is unquestionably one of the most 
notable recent achievements in the educational 
world. It is ‘a working course of power-giving 
quality; it gives the child easy mastery over music 
symbols; it enables him to render appreciatively and 
agreeably the printed page; it cultivates a love for 
music, rather than a mere attachment for a few 
songs; it develops the auditory imagination; and it 
makes the power to express musical thoughts a 
familiar possession. No other course arouses and 
cultivates such an esthetic nature in the child, and 
gives him such skill in esthetic production. From 
the first lesson to the last the child is trained to 
enjoy pure music, and is carefully drilled in each 
subject as it occurs in the books and in the charts. 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK ~~ CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


PHYSIOLOGY FOR CHILDREN 


Of unique attractiveness to the eye and mind of the pupil is 
Eadie’s Physiology and Hygiene for Children. Note these 


features: 


1. The text has marked naturalness and simplicity of 
language for children of the fourth grade. 

2. The illustrations have a beauty and value not before 
found in such a book, 

3. Its many artistic colored pictures differentiate clearly 
the parts of the body. 

4. It teaches plainly the functions of organs, not a long 
list of technical terms. 

5. The portion of the text which meets the require- 
ments of the law as to tobacco and alcoholic liquors is such 
as to make this instruction personal and practical, and at 
the same time the most interesting part of the book. 

Cloth. 204 pages. Price, 45 cents. 
Discount to Schools and Dealers. 
Write for sample pages. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


27-29 West Twenty-Third Street 3 $3 New York 
Boston Office, 120 Boylston Street, Room 411 


It is indispensable in schools to have first-class pens. 


ESTERBROOK’S ARE FIRST CLASS 


Will the principals and teachers supply the natural deduction? 


26 John St., New York. 
Works: Camden, N. J. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


help you. 


TOMORROW LIES IN THE LAND OF NEVER 


Don’t delay ordering your fall supply of | 
DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS, | 


for delays are dangerous. Notwithstanding the orders are coming 
in faster than ever before, we can supply you with just the right 
pencil for the work in your particular school. 

To every teacher that will mention this publication, we will 
not only send samples of pencils, but a Schooi Catalogue, Pencil 
Guide and Pencil Geography, free of all charge. They will 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


Jersey City, N. J. | 
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FRYE’S GEOGRAPHIES 


The most popular text-books on the subject. 
ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 


To Mr, Frye the term ‘‘ geography"? means the 
study of the earth as the home of man; every line of 
type, every picture, every map helps to carry out 
this conception. 


MEDIAL WRITING BOOKS 


By & SHATTUCK 


The Golden Mean, combining the speed of the 
slanting style with the le — of the vertical. 


Some Important Characteristics 

1. More practice on the different letters than is given 
in any other series. 

2. A practical application of penmanship to social 
and husiness forms. 

3%. Variety and interest in the copies selected. 

4. Awitse and careful regard for the eyes of the pu- 
pil, shown in the choice of paper, which has been recom- 
mended by some of the best oculists of the country. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Address: 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Is Daus’ Ti p- Top? 


TO PRUVE that Dau,’ 
is the best and simplest dev ce for 
making 100 copies from pen- 
written and 50 froin 
written original, we will s —- 
ee duplicator, cap size 
without deposite, on ten (10) 
days’ trial. 
Price $7.50 less pee 


33 
AUS PL cATOR co. 


THE FELIX P. H. D 
Daus Building. 111 John sty New York City 


THE 
School Drawing Portfolio 


makes a practical and convenient receptacle for 
loose drawings. Much time and trouble may 
be saved in collecting and caring for separate 
drawings by providing each child with a 
drawing portfolio. They are particularly de- 
sirable if 


TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 


Special discounts to schools. 


are in use. 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 University Place, NEW YORK 
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ORIGIN OF NAMES IN NEW YORK. 

Moravia, for province in Austria. 

Moreau, for Marshal Moreau of France. 

Moresville, for first settler. 

Moriah, for district in Palestine. 

Morrisania, for Lewis Morris. 

Morristown, for principal proprietor. 

Morrisville, for family of early settlers. 

Mount Morris, for Thomas Morris of Philadelphia. 

Munnsville, for Asa Munn, first storekeeper. 

Murder, because..body of a man, supposed to have 
been murdered, was found in stream. 

Muttonville, establishment of tallow 
chandlery there. 

Nanticoke, for Indian tribe, “tidewater people.” 

Nassau, for Duchy of Nassau in Germany. 

Nelsonville, for Elisha Nelson, who built first house 


because of 


in village. 

Newburg, for town in Scotland. 

Newport, for city in Rhode Island. 

New Rochelle, for city in France. 

Niagara, county and river, “across the neck or strait.” 

Niagara Falls, for falls on Niaxara river. 

Nicholville, for E. S. Nichols; an agent of the pro- 
prietor. 

Niscayuna, town, “extensive corn flats.” 

Normans Kill, for Albert Andriessen Bradt de Nor- 
man, an early settler. 

North Dansville, for Daniel P. Faulkner. 

Northeast, because of its geograohical position in the 
county. 

Norway, for country of Europe. 

Norwich, for city in England. 

Nunda, from nundao, “hilly” or “potato ground.” 

Nyack, originally written Niack, “a corner or point.” 

Ogden, for William Ogden, son-in-law of proprietor. 

Ogdensburg, for original proprietor. 

Olean, city, name given in reference to oil springs in 
the region. 

Omar, for character in one of Johnson’s aliegories. 

Oneida, Oneida Castle, for one of the tribes of the 
Six Nations, “granite people.” 

Onondaga, from Indian tribe, “people of the hills.” 

Ontario, “beautiful lake,’ or “beautiful prospect of 
hills, rocks, and water.” 

Onteora, “hills in the sky.” 

Orange, for William IV., prince of Orange. 

Oriskany, Oriskany Falls, “place of nettles.” 

Orneville, for Hon. Henry Orne of Boston. 

Osceola, for Seminole Indian chief. 

Ossining, said to have been derived from Indian tribe, 
Scint Sniks, “stone upon stone,” or from  Osinsing, 
“place of stones.” 

Oswegatchie, “coming or going around a hill.” 

Oswego, from Indian On ti ahan toque, “where the 
valley widens,” or “flowing out.” 

Otisville, for Isaac Otis. 

Otsego, “welcome water,” or “place where meetings 
are held.” 

Otselic, “plum creek.” 

Otsquago, “under the bridge.” 

Otto, for Jacob S. Otto of Holland Land Company. 

Owasco, “the bridge,” or “lake of the floating bridge.” 

Oxbow, on a river, so named because of a bend in river 
in form of an ox bow. 


Is there a cross word that tries to be said? 
Don’t let it, my dear, don’t let it! 

Just speak two pleasant ones, quick, instead, 
And that will make you forget it. 


—Oregon School Journal. 
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UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS. 


BY DR. N. C. SCHAEFFER, 
State Superintendent Public Instruction, Pennsylvania. 


Popular government sometimes fails where 
county superintendents are selected by popular 
vote. The forces which come into play at political 
conventions may prevent the nomination of the 
best man for this office. Geographical considera- 
tions make themselves felt by the time the leading 
places on the ticket have been filled. The fittest 
man may be cast aside simply because some one 
else from his section has been nominated for one 
of the other offices. The case is still worse when 
some one with no school experience, but whose 
political services deserve recognition, is given the 
nomination for school commissioner or county 
superintendent. The office may then be filled by a 
man who cannot pronounce a column of words in 
a spelling list and who is utterly unfit to prepare 
a set of questions suitable for testing the qualifica- 
tions of teachers. 

These mishaps in the selection of superintend- 
ents have given rise to the demand for uniform ex- 
aminations. Other causes have conspired to 
strengthen this demand. The personal equation 
cannot be eliminated from examinations in which 
the superintendent prepares the questions and 
marks the answers. He is tempted to show partial- 
ity to the sons and daughters of influential politi- 
cians and of school trustees or directors when 
these have a voice in the selection of his successor. 
If the law prevents the employment of near rela- 
tives of the director, the partiality may be shown to 
some of the friends in whom the director is specially 
interested. 

In a city in which the superintendent is elected 
by popular vote, it was found necessary to gain the 
support of a certain ward boss in order to secure a 
majority at the annual election. The ward boss 
had a near relative for whom he demanded a school. 
The committee of examiners reported that this 
candidate for a position in the schools could not 
spell ordinary words, and that she would become 
the laughing stock of the pupils if she attempted 
to put work on the blackboard. “Give her a certi- 
ficate,” said the superintendent, “and I will manage 
the affair.” With the certificate he sent a letter 
saying: ‘“Never write upon the blackboard.” 

Among the devices which have been invented to 
neutralize and overcome these abuses, there is none 
better than the system of uniform examinations. 
When the questions are prepared at the state 
‘capitol, sent in sealed packages to the superintend- 
ent, and opened by him in the presence of the class, 
and when the answers are sent back to the depart- 
ment of public instruction to be marked or graded, 
it relieves the local superintendent of many tempta- 
tions and annoyances, and of a tremendous re- 


sponsibility. The rejection of applicants who are 
below the standard does not create for him the ani- 
mosities which have ruined the administration of 
many a conscientious school officer. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage in a system of 
uniform examinations lies in the power which it 
places in the hands of the state superintendent. It 
enables him, among other things, to mould the 
teaching, and to raise the standard of professional 
qualification in all the schools under his jurisdic- 
tion. 

The inoment a system of uniform examinations 
is adopted, a new crop of difficult problems spring 
up to harass the schools. The action of examina- 
tions is like the action of drugs in their stimulat- 
ing and depressing effects upon the human system. 
The intellect works to the best advantage when the 
emotions are in a quiescent state. When a city or 
county superintendent first introduces uniform ex- 
aminations into all the schools under his jurisdic- 
tion the immediate effect is to tone up the work of 
both teachers and pupils, and to level up from be- 
low; but the ultimate effect may be to level from 


above down, by bringing the work of the best . 


teachers down to the level of the average teacher, 
whose work is always potent in determining the 
kind of questions which can be asked. If the ques- 
tions are made too difficult for the average pupil, 
the examination stirs up emotions like fear and 
anxiety, which always interfere with study by 
lowering the activity of the intellect. It may be ac- 
cepted as an established truth in modern pedagogy 
that children have rights as well as duties, that one 
of the rights of a child is the right to be happy at 
school. How can the children be happy at school 
if the teacher is not happy in her work? How can 
the teacher be happy if her mind is continually 
haunted by the dread of the unduly rigid and severe 
examinations which are inflicted upon her pupils 
by the local superintendent or upon herself by a set 
of officials at the school department whom she has 
never seen and never hopes to see. Oftentimes 
these far-off examiners prepare their questions 
upon the basis of a schoolroom experience in the 
dim past, and their questions may no longer suit 
the conditions of the school at the present day. If 
the examiners have themselves ceased to grow, the 
teacher ultimately fathoms the depth of their at- 
tainments and their questions; and thenceforth the 
uniform examination levels from above downward 
by starting the teacher towards the dead line which 
the examiners themselves have reached. 

When the questions’ are prepared at the state 
capitol and marked by the local officer, uniformity 
becomes a delusion, because no two persons will 
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grade papers exactly alike. At an examination for 
admission to the high school the writer found an 
examiner engaged in grading the answers of twelve 
hundred pupils to the one particular question to 
which his duty as an examiner was limited. The 
monotonous drudgery of such a task makes uni- 
form marking impossible unless the individual’s 
mind has deteriorated to the level of a machine. 

Human nature is weak. It is impossible to legis- 
late honesty into the hearts of men and women. 
The temptation to give away the questions cannot 
be universally eliminated from printing offices, 
post-offices, and from the hands in whose custody 
the questions must be temporarily placed. The 
more severe the examination becomes, the more 
the temptation grows to get hold of the questions 
beforehand by unlawful means. 

The colleges and universities which insist on uni- 
form entrance examinations furnish an interesting 
chapter on the action of examinations. The high 
schools of New England base their reputation upon 
the ability of their students to enter Harvard with- 
out conditions. If the rumors are true, the boy 
who cannot enter without conditions is frequently 
turned to some smaller college, because it would 
reflect upon the high school if he failed in any of 
the examinations. Teachers use the books which 
contain the questions asked during many years, in 
order that they may “get on to the special curves” 
of the examiners. From one high school all the 
applicants were conditioned except two, and these 
were the weakest members of the class. On in- 
quiry it was found that these two had used the ex- 
amination books. Next vear the principal used 
these hooks with all his pupils, and the entire class 

entered without conditions. Mishaps of this sort 
‘can be related of Harvard, because the institution is 
so strong that a defect here and there does not dim 
the lustre of its fair name and fame. 

A young lady who had graduated from a state 
normal school applied for admission at one of the 
colleges noted for its rigid entrance requirements. 
She was found deficient in the laboratory work in 
physics. She spent another year in the laboratory 
and at the end of that time was found deficient in 
the theory of physics. In despair she went to one 
of the special schools which fit for that college, and 
in three weeks she was prepared to pass the en- 
trance examinations. The teachers in the prepara- 
tory school knew the examiner’s favorite questions ; 
they “were on to his curves,” as the students are 
apt to say. 

Stories of the mishaps of examinations come 
from all the large colleges in the land. Take a 
typical case. A faithful attendant at lectures agrees 
to coach those who were frequently absent. At 
the examination they receive higher grades than 
the student who coached them. Either examina- 
tions do not always examine, or the examiner is at 
times careless in marking the questions. 

A system of examinations like the Regents ex- 
aminations, if not wisely handled, may spoil the 
teaching of an entire city. A superintendent 
asserts that when he took charge of the schools of 
a given city, he found the teachers’ desks filled with 
“regents questions,” and during the entire month 
preceding the examination the teachers instead of 
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teaching subjects spent the time in drill upon the 
questions in their-desks. Similar abuses are re. 
ported from cities in which promotion depends en= 
tirely upon the results obtained at examination. 
skilful drillmaster, for instance, succeeded in hay- 
ing all her pupils promoted except three. Great 
was her reputation. How was it achieved? Sey. 
eral months were spent in going over the ground 
assigned to her grade. During this time her pupi's 
studied at home. More than half the vear was de- 
voted to drill upon all the possible questions which 
might be put to that grade; and as soon as the drill 
began, the pupils ceased to study. She developed 
the examination memory to the neglect of habits 
of study. 
It is ea’y to go wild over examinations. Uni- 
formity should not be confounded with unity, 
Where the educational conditions of a common: 
wealth are very diverse, uniformity in examinations 
may work serious injury to communities which 
have money enough to provide the best in school- 
ing for their children. Indeed if the ideas on uni- 
formity which many enthusiasts cherish, are to be 
carried out, it will be necessary to start with legis- 
lation requiring children to be born uniform. 


TREASURE-LADEN. 
JOHN OSCAR NORRIS. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


With measure full, pressed down, and running o’er, 
At eventide the precious sheaves he bore 

From earth to heaven! All silent the command; 
The answer silent in a silent land. 


From morn to eve he sowed with liberal hand; 
He gathered, garnered, gave! A shining band 
Attest his faith, his courage for the right, 
Till, treasure-laden, faith was lost in sight. 


His home as shrine, forever sacred, blest; 

His friendship, anchor, wherein fears found rest; 
His calling constant, clear—to teach, to serve, 

To lead, full-poised,—with power held in reserve. 


He loved God’s earth, the air, the sky, the sea; 
He loved the rocks, the waves, their charm of mys- 
tery: 
And whether on the sea, or on the land, 
He knew his way, and dared to take command, 


We look for him! Behold a shining way! 
His path shines ever to the perfect day; 
Beyond our sight—but list’ning, lo, we hear, 
O blessed voice, his own brave voice of cheer:— 


“Be comforted—the treasure is so great, 
Earth’s farthest time is none too long to wait; 
Strive on, pray on, still tread the narrow way, 


Earth’s thousand years are naught in heav’n’s bright. 
day.” 


Trne heart and brave, we bless thee for that voice; 
To follow thee shall be our dearesi choice; 

We know where’er thou art, on shore or sea, 
Thy spirit takes command, thy path is free! 


‘We seem to hear triumphant voices throng: 
The loved of yore join in the heav’nly song; 
We catch glad echoes from that radiant shore: 
“With measure full, pressed down, and running o’er.’” 
B. B. 
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SEVENTY-THREE TRAVELING LIBRARIES REPRESENTING 4,260 VOLUMES, 
in Winnebago County, Illinois. 


As is shown above, the books were put on racks and disinfected with Formaldehyde. 


A large tin box was put 


over the rack filled with books, and left for one-half day. The books were spread out as shown above, so that 


the Formaldehyde might penetrate between the leaves. 
germs. 


It is hoped that this will kill prejudice as well as a few 


EDUCATION EAST 


BY THE 


AND WEST.—(IV.) 


EDITOR, 


There are, however, many noble achievements 
wholly of the West. California long ago estab- 
lished a minimum and graded salary scale by which 
no teacher, even of the smallest rural school, can 
have less than about $45 a month, while in a rural 
school of reasonable size she will receive $60 or 
$65 a month. Indiana has heroically said, by a 
mandatcry state law, that no public school teacher 
can under any circumstances be paid less than $40 
amonth. Think of presenting such a bill as that to 
any New England legislature! The legislative 
committee of teachers secured the active support 
of most of the papers of the state, and the cham- 
pionship of most of the political leaders. Name 
the papers in New England that would enlist in 
such a campaign, or the political leaders who would 
round up their party associates for a $40 minimum 
salary bill. A legislative educational committee in 
many Western states is almost as powerful without 
a dollar to pay out as any of the paid lobbies at the 
state house. 

New England was the birthplace of Horace 
Mann, David P. Page, Henry Barnard, John D. 
Philbrick, Francis Wayland, Barnas Sears, Mark 
Hopkins, Noah Porter, Woolsey, John Eaton, 
William T. Harris, George Howland, the Dwights, 
John Lord, Charles W. Eliot, G. Stanley Hall, 
Mary Lyon, Emma Willard, W. R. Harper, Albert 


G. Lane, E. B. Andrews, Benjaman Ide Wheeler, 
Francis W. Parker, and a multitude of other dis- 
tinguished educators. Indeed the educators, past 
and present, born east of the Alleghanies would 
make a glorious galaxy. 

But the recognition of ordinary teachers in New 
England is purely professional, with a “hands off” 
attitude. Since the days of Horace Mann they 
have worked cautiously in public in Massachusetts, 
sliding in permissive legislation on the quiet, chefly 
anxious to avert the opposition of legislative 
leaders, rarely seeking or expecting their support. 

In the West, however, educators are aggressive, 
often fearless. They are a feature to be reckoned 
with in any political convention, they are listened . 
to in most legislatures. Often afew every-day 
schoolmasters are in the legislature and usually 
among the leaders. Men and women of whom no 
one ever hears outside his own state are not in- 
frequently dominant factors in public affairs. The 
other day one of the surest Republican districts 
in Ohio nominated a $1,500 schoolmaster for con- 
gress, and he will be elected by the usual majority. 
The congressman most talked of just now because 
he is in line for the chairmanship of the second 
most important committee in congress was elected 
from Minnesota as an every-day schoolmaster, and 
he has never been anything else but a schoolmaster, 
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and now along time congressman. Think of a 
working schoolmaster as a candidate for any high 
public office in New England! 

It is not to be inferred that a congressman is 
above a schoolmaster, nor that it is not infinitely 
better to produce a Harris, an Eliot, and a Hail 
than a chairman of the appropriation committee in 
congress, but this is merely to suggest a well-nigh 
universal difference of relationship of the ordinary 
schoolmaster West and East. Massachusetts ex- 
pects her schoolmaster to till his garden patch and 
look for his honors among his associates; in the 
West they like to have him be a man of affairs 
ready to cross swords with the best of them. In the 
recent Ohio congressional convention the school- 
master stayed in the convention fight for 1,372 bal- 
lots, and finally won. Two vears ago a $1,000 
schoolmaster went to congress in much the same 
heroic way. It is not a question as,to which is the 
better way; each is at present the better for that 
section, and it is folly for either section to waste 
energy and temper criticising the other way. One 
is Eastern, the other Western. 


THE FLIGHT OF SUMMER. 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 
Up she sprang from a foamy cloud, 
Down she lay in a misty shroud; 
All between was the pageant sweet 
Of her conquering feet. 


The late summer loves concealment, and often 
hides her beauty under draperies of haze. In the 
lake region, where veils are woven every nightfall, 
one is seldom permitted to see her clearly as she 
flees into the land of shadows. But the last day of 
August, 1904, began with singular frankness after 
an open week of great beauty. The early clouds 
vanished at the touch of a sunbeam, and the low- 
lying mists in the mountain hollows went out like 
puffs of smoke. 

Up the winding path through the. rowen, I 
picked my way at dawn to the pasture bars, and 
leaning on the rail pause to get my bearings. 
Had the elves been blowing bubbles all the moon- 
lit night? In the upland pasture, slender, feathery 
grasses, ecru-tinted, covered thinly the open spaces 
with fairy straw, where spiders made their couches 
and spun their coverlids of gauze. Hundreds of 
these structures, like the exhalation of a dream, had 
risen during the night, and in the low sun shone 
like a miniature white city. In the doorway of each 
crystal palace a cunning artizan (shall I not say 
artist?) rested from his toil. 

Late into the night I had listened to the insect 
world weaving in their loom of sound a fine wire 
gauze; and now, scattered over the field, the tiny 
workmen still plied their trade, with intervals of 
rest. What a contrast this August in quietude, 
monotonous, yet inviolate, to the April exuber- 
ance! A cricket serenade against a concert of 
peeping frogs; Americans taking their pleasures 
seriously over against. light-hearted Frenchmen in 
a frolic. 

Through the gate, toward the brook path I 
strolled, brushing the dew from the cropped grass- 
blades, and again paused to look and listen. Every 
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growing thing seemed listening and leanj 
stream-ward,—trees, bushes, long phantom grasses 
with fountain-like spray. A goldenrod had bent 
its stalk at a right angle to get nearer to the water. 
In the brook hed were miniature gardens in rock 
crevices or growing from moss on the great stones. 
Clumps of pearly everlasting—a flower dear to 
Thoreau—were numerous along the bank. These 
scentless blossoms, though more showy, please me 
jess than the fragrant life-everlasting of the fields, 
now in full tide of sweetness. Like human nature, 
it needs to be bruised a little to give freely of its 
best. This humble immortelle delights in waste 
places and wayside barrens, and keeps on blooming 
beyond the frost limit. I have found stalks of it in 
late November, when its lonely fragrance is deli. 
cious. 

But this is not aftermath. It is the last day of 
summer, and a bouquet of odors charms the air. 
What poet shall chant the virtues of fir balsam and 
of pine as they appeal to the least poetic organ of 
sense? What a theme awaits some delicate-footed 
adventurer! There are unexplored continents in 
the hemisphere of odors that await their De Sotos. 
Had I been blind this August morning, I had been 
happy, as I inhaled first the fragrance of pine, pure 
and simple, then the mingled odors, whiff-like, that 
crossed and re-crossed my way along the upper 
road, 

That old road! Who shall utter its paean now, 
for summer herself is passing this way with flying 
feet! In. her eagerness she has spilled purple 
clovers in the meadow, and dropped daisies along 
the brookside; but nothing can stay her flight, not 
even the saucy group of black-eyed Susans tugging 
at her gown. It is a wonderful old road, grass- 
grown between the ruts, and weedy enough for a 
birds’ granary. They know it;, every species of 
seed-eater found in New Hampshire takes this 
route, I believe, in the fall migration, and loiters 
by the Halfway brook to wet its whistle. Spar- 
rows have not yet arrived in force; but in my 
morning walk I encountered a plump young red- 
eye and a well-grown black-throated green forag- 
ing after their elders, with chickadees, nuthatches, 
black-and-white creeping warblers, and red-starts. 
A pair of robins in faded vests were laughing gaily, 
while an oriole in splendid plumage flashed by 
whistling, “Fast colors, fast colors, never say dye.” 
A red-eye was calling sweetly (for him); but the 
bird that woke me and set the tune for the day was 
a warbling vireo. He was not on the lonely old 
road: his social instincts forbade that; but I revert 
to him in passing, out of sheer gratitude to the 
singer that vear after year sweetens my August 
mornings with his delicious roundelay. 

The old road skirts the Ossipee mountain, but is 
wooded on the west, making a shady by-path on a 
summer afternoon. Always beautiful, it is at its 
best when gay with asters, white and purple. 
goldenrod, closed gentians, purplish blue, and 
black elderberries in the red stage. Where the road 
curves to the turnpike, a wild garden of these bril- 
liant hues embowered in traveler’s joy runs riot 
and dazzles the mind. It was a relief to turn to the 
field of growing corn and rag-weed. Amongst the 
latter an old man was digging potatoes—small 
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enough and few in a hill. His wife stood placidly 
by, “keepin’ company.”” They’d “been at it,” he 
said, “nigh on to fifty years.” 

“Don’t the weeds hurt the potatoes?” I asked. 
A foolish question, but even Dr. Primrose grew 
tired of being always wise. 

“Wall, now,” he said, “did you ever hear the 
story of Uncie,Zeke’s wife? Instid o’ lettin’ down 
them bars to git into the pasture, she clumb a four- 
beard fence. But she wa’n’t over an’ above spry— 
goin’ on seventy year old—and she up an’ fell from 
the top. ‘Be ve hurt? said Uncle Zeke, as she lay 
there groanin’. ‘Wall, Zekel,’ sez she, ‘falln’ 
from a four-board fence ain’t a goin’ to do me any 
good.” And I reckon,” added the farmer, “it’s 
about so with them p’taters and weeds.” 

Now I had gone up to the old road to see the 
suinmer out in my best style,—a journey a la 
Sterne, if less extended; and this honest farmer did 
me a good turn without knowing it. I mentally 
thanked him for pricking the bubble of my senti- 
ment, and strolled on. Yes, the summer was 
going; everything betokened it. That red astra- 
chan tree by the stone wall was stripped of its fruit. 
Only last week I stood mentor for a light-fingered 
friend, and counseled taking only those on the 
road-side of the wall. She is a much better Chris- 
tian and oftener resists the devil than I; but in- 
herited instincts are mighty, and like her great fore- 
mother, she picked and ate. 

Gone are the astrachans—most delicious, hence 
most corrupting of August fruits. But the Porters 
are here—golden and mellowing in the last rays 
of summer, and at this moment I am eating one 
honestly come by, and thinking of John Burroughs’ 
essay on the apple—equally toothsome. May that 
genial countryman and delightful writer never find 
his apple-bin empty, here or hereafter. I pause 
to toast him in the water of the Halfway brook. 


UNIVERSAL EDUCATION IMPOSSIBLE WITHOUT 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE 
PUBLIC PRESS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT J. W, CARR, ANDERSON, IND. 


Such an age of universal learning as this would 
not have been possible without the public school 
and the public press. The public school gives to 
all the people the rudiments of knowledge, and in 
these latter days, through the agency of the public 
high school, science and literature and some of the 
culture of the race is becoming the heritage of the 
common folk—-reaching all of the people. The 
work of universal education begun by the public 
school is continued and extended by the public 


_ press. Our knowledge of geography and history, 


yes, even of science and art, would grow dimmer 
and dimmer, perhaps in many instances entirely 
vanish, if it were not for the public press. Ques- 
tions of government and society and commerce and 
finance and education and religion and science and 
art—in short all the questions of peace and war are 


discussed’ daily public ‘press, and by that 
means the work of universal education goes on and 
on, 
The public school is the hope of our country ; the 
public press the bulwark of our liberties. The 
two are inseparable—the one useless without the 
other. They are-the twin children of democracy, 


‘the embodiment of freedom and enlightenment. 


Each has in it an immortal spirit, but the body—tet 
us hope that it, too, is immortal—Address. 


> 


SALARY STUDIES. 
TEACHING AND STREET-CLEANING. 


The wages of women elementary teachers, from 
New York to California, are lower than those of the 
city street-cleaner everywhere. There is no blink- 
ing the statistics. In New York, the wage of the 
elementary teacher is $540 yearly; the street- 
cleaner makes $631.. In Boston, the home of edu- 
cation, the teacher gets $552, and the man who 
sweeps the street and flushes the sewer receives 
$603. In Philadelphia economy is the order of the 
day; the teacher gets but $470, and the street- 
cleaner $503." San Francisco is a liberal commun- 
ity; the teacher gets almost as much as the Boston 
street-cleaner-—$600; but the street-cleaner still 
comes out ahead, for his wages amount to $750. In 
Seattle teachers are quoted at $550, and street- 
cleaners at $697.50; while in Buffalo the teacher’s 
stipend is but $400 to the street laborer’s $450. In 
New Haven, a college town, the elementary teacher 
is paid only $300, and the street-cleaner $534, and 
in Burlington, Vermont, also with a university, the 
teacher begins at $216, and the street-cleaner at 
$450. In only four cities do the teachers lead the 
“White Wings.” One of these is Chicago, where 
the school-mistress is $75 ahead of the street- 
cleaner; Washington, Columbus (Georgia), and 
Meridian (Mississippi) are the other three, and in 
the latter two, and perhaps the first also, the 
teachers are white and the street-cleaners colored, 
which explains the higher salaries of the educators. 

These are parlous facts. They cannot be wel- 
come to the minds either of teachers or of the par- 
ents who believe in education and its advantages. 
It is quite true that the street-cleaner works. fifty 
weeks a year to the teacher’s thirty-eight or forty. 
But it is also true that any untrained laborer can get 
work at street-cleaning, while education and train- 
ing are necessary for a teacher. In various books 
on socialistic Utopias, the suggestion has been 
made that to induce all to labor, and to make. the 
Utopian worker willing to undertake the menial 
and unpleasant jobs, the work of the scavenger and 
the street-cleaner shall be high in price and short 
in hours. This educational report looks as if we 
were getting to that plane, in prices at least, to some 
degree. 

Meanwhile the ‘street-cleaner will keep ahead, 
serenely refusing to work except for sufficient ta 
live on. He doesn’t know enough to teach school 


—but he knows enough for that—Harper’s Bazar. . 


Education will not save a nation, but no nation can be saved without 


education. 


— PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT... 
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LIKES AND DISLIKES. 


The Educational Research Club of Hartford county, 
Conn., has studied the likes and dislikes of 7,874 boys 
and girls. 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF THE LIKES AND DIS- 


LIKES. 
Bo 

Boys Like Dislike Girls Like pictite 

Subject Percent. Percent. Percent. Per cent. 

Reading and literature. .14.8 6.5 144 5.2 
8.5 9.3 11.6 6.3 
Mathematics ........... 21.3 14.5 21.0 16.4 
8.1 12.8 5.4 22.1 
11.1 4.9 7.3 9.6 
2.6 5.3 3.5 5.3 
Physiology ............ 1.0 5.3 0.9 9.8 
a 2.0 3.2 2.0 3.8 
Manual training ....... 16.6 2:3 11.0 1.6 


It will be noted that the favorite subjects with the boys 
are: Mathematics, manual training, reading and liter- 
ature, and history. The girls also place mathematics 
first, reading and literature second, spelling third, and 
manual training fourth. 

The committee says: “There is a great dislike for ge- 
ography, a subject vitally related to the everyday life of 
the child. It seems important to investigate the cause 
of these conditions. Inquiry among the _ teachers 
of the county disclosed the following opinicns:— 

“It is plain that children like to feel that they have 
accomplished a definite task, and geography is inexhaus- 
tible. 

“The story of the teaching of arithmetic during recent 
years has been one of elimination; in geography, on the 
other hand, every new influence suggests some new good 
thing to teach, so that if we tried to teach all suggested 
we should teach nothing else. 

“There is less of definite preparation for the lesson 
and of carrying out of a definite plan in this than in 
other subjects. 

“The course of study and type of material used often 
produce a dislike for the subject. 

“There is no recognized need of geography as there is 
for arithmetic and spelling. 

“Children are not so much interested in places as in 
people. They have not imagination enough to make the 
study of geography vital. 

“So much has been said about methods in geography 
that the teachers are bewildered—and of course the 
children are. More unity and definiteness are needed.” 


TEACHERS. 


In making out the reports the teachers were asked 
what subject they liked best to study, what they liked 
best to teach, and what they liked least to teach. Two 
hundred twenty-six teachers responded. 


RECORD OF LIKES AND DISLIKES OF TEACH- 
ERS. 


Per cent. Per cent. 
Per cent. likes likes best likes least 


Subject tostudy toteach toteach 
Reading and literature .......... 40.9 13. 4.4 
Geography ..... Pe 10.6 13.8 12.8 
<< ue 21.6 20.7 2.7 
2.9 0.0 13.3 
ce ce ies 1.9 1.5 
Manual training ................. 0.0 0.0 2.3 


The subjects the teachers most like to teach are th 


ones most liked by the pupils, and the subiects disliked 
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by the teachers are also disliked by the children. It 

be questioned whether one is the result of the other of 
whether there is some fundamental reason for the com. 
mon dislike. 

It seems certain from these figures that teachers do not 
necessarily like to teach what they like to study; for ex- 
ample, they like literature best but they do not care 
particularly to teach it. 

It is evident that subjects which give deiniteness to 
the lesson and corresponding ease in measuring results 
are the ones most unpopular with teachers and Pupils, 
Mathematics outranks all other subjects in popularity by 
a large per cent. both with teachers and pupils. 

The teachers dislike to teach physiology more than any 
other subject, although drawing and penmanship are 
nearly as unpopular. The subjects that are given to a 
special supervisor are all unpopular with the regular 
teacher. 

Poor teaching in literature, physiology, and geogra- 
phy is, we fear, due to the inadequate character of the 
preparation of the teachers to do this work. 

It is evident that there is temptation to over-empha- 
size subjects which furnish measurable results. There js 
a danger of under-estimating others of great permanent 
value to the pupils. 


SUMMARY. 


1. Mathematics is the subject of supreme interest with 
both teachers and pupils. 

2. The increase in mathematical interest towards the 
end of the grammar school period is marked. 

3. There is a high dislike of mathematics in the lower 
grades, rapidly disappearing in the first three years. 

4. Manual training is a subject of high interest with 
a very low percentage of dislikes. ; 

5. Spelling, a subject of supposedly little inherent in- 
terest, takes a surprisingly high place. 

6. There is a marked decline of interest in reading 
and literature in the upper grades. 

7. There is no agreement as to the distinction between 
language and grammar, but neither seems to be popular. 

& From the twelfth year on, girls show a much 
higher interest in the language group than boys, and a 
much lower interest in mathematics. ’ 

9. Looking at both likes and dislikes, geography is 
the most unpopular of the traditional subjects of the 
course of study. 

10. History is a popular subject with boys, especially 
in the upper grades. 

11. Physiology and hygiene is liked by neither 
teachers nor pupils, and is disliked by both. 

12. Subjects taught in part by special teachers and in 
part by regular teachers are generally unpopular with 
grade teachers as well as pupils. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


In light of the facts disclosed by this investigation are 
we not justified in asking:— 

1. Is not the supreme interest in mathematics due in 
part to an over-emphasis upon the subject by teachers, 
and in part to an exaggerated estimate of its value by 
parents? 

2. Does not the mathematics of the first three years 
involve poorly chosen matter or unwise methods of in- 
struction? 

3. Should not manual training form an important 
part of the course of study for every grade? 

4. Does not the low interest in reading and literature 
in the higher grades demand the reconstruction of both 
courses and methods in this important subject? 

5. Should not the distinction between language and 
grammar be obliterated and attention turned to promot- 
ing definite instruction in the essentials of the art of 
English expression? 
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6. Should not the course of study cease to be entirely 
identical for boys and girls after the twelfth year? 

7, Should not the whole subject of geography in our 
grammar schools be re-examined and reorganized? 

8 Must not the essential elements of physiology be 
more attractively stated and better adapted to educa- 
tional methods? 
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9. Must not the regular teacher become more vitally 
interested in the work of the special teacher, and should 
not the special teacher do less teaching and more super- 
vising? 

10. Is it not desirable and feasible to make more sub- 
jects of the curriculum definite in content and measur- 
able in results? 


DISTRICT 6. THE HIGHLAND SCHOOL, 
Winnebago County, Illinois. 


About forty elm trees were planted here during the last four or five years. Why not make the school grounds 


attractive? 


The children will long remember 4 place like this. 


THE STUDY OF LOCAL INDUSTRY AND TRADE. 


BY JOHN L. TILDSLEY, 
High School of Commerce, New York City. 


Because of the size of our cities and the consequent 
separation of residence and business sections, the city 
boy grows up with little acquaintance with industrial 
life. The study of local industry is necessary in the 
commercia) course in order that the boy may be given 
that survey of the industrial world, that understanding 
of industrial processes which the boy of the small town 
absorbs trom his earliest years. By this study is he 
fitted te his environment and is more apt to make an 
intelligent cheice of his life work. 

But more important than any knowledge to be ac- 
quired is the training that this course can give. Mere 
information is the hane of commercial education. 

The study of local industry and trade develops, as no 
Other course at present does, those faculties which are 
80 necessary to a business man. It develops the habit 
of observing accurately, not biological, but social phe- 
nomena; of grouping the results of these observations, 
and it builds up in the boy, from a very small founda- 
tion, the power to reason from the premises furnished 
by these observations as to the probable course of 
€vents in the future. 

The embryo business man may thus in the schoolroom 
acquire those habits of mental life which he is to carry 


with him through his business career. He can gain 
from this course not power in general, but the very 
powers that he will constantly employ. 

Whether he shall do this depends upon the method 
followed. ‘The forece-pump method of lectures will not do 
it. Occasional talks by experts may inspire interest, a 
continuons dose of talking by the best authorities, or by 
the best teacher, will kill interest, at least that interest 
whose fruit is self-activity. 

The boy must be set to making certain definite obser- 
vations, must be taught how to ask questions, how to 
use the various reports and papers of the business man. 
He is learning to handle tools, not text-books. Above 
all, he must, in the recitation, gain the chief product of 
the course, reasoning power. Few men reason, the suc- 
cessful business man must. The student of this subject 
should, in the interpretation of his facts, develop the 
power to reason accurately concerning industrial phe- 
nomena. 

Stimulated and guided by the questions and sugges- 
tions of an enthusiastic, trained teacher, amid an at- 
mosphere of free discussion, the boy may feel his flabby 
mental muscles toughen, may emerge from his sponge 
existence, and increase the now small number of school 
graduates who can think on other than conven- 
tional lines, who can meet new problems and solve them 
as they rise daily in the business life—Address at 
N. E. A. 
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WHERE MAN COMPARES FAVORABLY WITH 


WOMAN. 
Professor Chamberlain of Clark University, 


Worcester, has this to say for man:— 


He is more gifted in art. 

He has greater business capacity. 

He has greater business intelligence. 

He is more industrious in business affairs. 

He has more genius. 

He is more intellectual. 

He is more logical. 

He is more gifted in invention and in composi- 


tion in music. 


He has more originality. 
He has greater power in oratory. 
Please write to the editor of the Journal of Edu- 


cation promptly what you think of this. How does 
it tally with your observations? 


a 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE AND HABITS. 
SELECTED BY DR. W. J. SHEARER. 


Cleanliness is next to godliness. 

The apparel proclaims the man. 

Speech is the index of the mind. 

Clean linen gives moral strength. 

True delicacy is solid refinement. 

A loud voice bespeaks a vulgar man. 

Good taste is the flower of good sense. 
Refinement creates beauty: everywhere. 

If a man be a fool his speech will tell it. 
Slovenly attire betokens a careless mind. 

A foolish woman is known by her finery. 
Excessive laughter shows a shallow mind. 
Beauty without grace is a violet without scent. 
He is the best dressed whose dress no one ob- 


serves. 


The power of dress is great in commanding re- 


spect. 


The manner of speaking is as important as the 


matter. 


When taste is purified, the morals are not easily 


corrupted. 


Laughter costs too much if it is bought at the 


expense of propriety. 


Such as are careless of themselves can hardly be 


mindful of others—Morals and Manners. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL PROBLEMS.— (XII. ) 


[Continued from September 28 } 


Viola has 30 cents. 

Viola’s is 3-5 less than Vida’s. 

Vida’s is 1-4 more than Vivian’s. 

Vivian’s is 1-7 less than Virginia’s. 

Virginia’s is 2-5 more than Victoria’s. 

1. If Viola’s is 3-5 less than Vida’s, Viola’s is 


how many fifths of Vida’s? 


2. If Vicla’s is 2-5 of Vida’s, how much is 


Vida’s? 


3. Vivian’s? 

4. Virginia’s? 

5. Victoria’s? 

Gabriel owned 2-3 of an acre of land. 
He planted 1-2 an acre in potatoes. 
The rest was planted in beans. 

How much: was planted in beans? 


Year. 


or 
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Gaius owned 3-4 of an acre. 

He planted 1-3 of an acre in corn. 

20 per cent. of the remainder in beets. 

25 per cent. of the remainder in onions. 

33 1-5 per cent. of the remainder in radishes, 
50 per cent. of the remainder in lettuce. 

1. How much was in beets? 

2. In onions? 

3. In radishes? 

In lettuce? 

Garrett had 4-5 of an acre. 

He planted 1-4 of an acre in turnips. 

He planted 2-11 of the remainder in beans. 
33 1-3 per cent. of the remairider in cabbages. 
50°per cent. of the remainder in parsnips. 
The rest in carrots. 

1. How much land was in beans? 

2. In cabbages? 

3. In parsnips? 

4. In carrots? 


CHART OF A SCHOOL COURSE IN ART.—(II.) 


November and December. 
CONSTRUCTIVE DRAWING AND DESIGN. 


SIMPLE OBJECTS, quickly made, useful in play and 
for Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

Freehand practice of straight and curved lines and 
the circle. Terms of position-and relation. 
SIMPLE OBJECTS, quickly made, useful in play and 

for Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

Freehand practice of horizontal and vertical lines, 
square and oblong. Terms of position and re- 
lation. 

SIMPLE OBJECTS, quickly made, useful in play and 
for Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

Freehand practice of oblique lines and angles, 
Square and oblong in all positions. 

Use of ruler in measuring inch and half-inch. 

SIMPLE OBJECTS, INVOLVING BUT TWO 
DIMENSIONS. Christmas symbols. Lettering 
in capitals. 

Freehand practice of square, oblong, and equilateral 
triangle in all positions. 

Bisecting, trisecting, measuring to one-quarter inch. 
Ruling straight lines. 

SIMPLE OBJECTS, INVOLVING BUT TWO DIMEN- 
SIONS. .Christmas symbols. Freehand letter- 
ing. 

Use of compasses. Circle and its parts. 

Measuring to one-eighth inch, and use of conventional 
signs for foot and inch. 

SIMPLE OBJECTS, INVOLVING BUT TWO DIMEN- 
SIONS. Christmas symbols, | Freehand letter- 
ing. 

Use of compasses. Hexagon and octagon. 

Drawing to scale. 

USEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL OBJECTS, INVOLV- 
ING THREE DIMENSIONS. Roman alphabet. 

Use of board, T square, and triangles. Two views of 
simple solids. Development of surface. 

USEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL OBJECTS, INVOLY- 
ING THREE DIMENSIONS. Roman alphabet. 

Working drawings, plan and elevation, to scale 
Geometric problems. Development of surface. 

USEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL OBJECTS, INVOLVING 
THREE DIMENSIONS. Freehand alphabets. 

Working drawings to scale. Sections. Development 
of surface. 


—The School Arts Book. 
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THE TEACHING OF PRIMARY NUMBER. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAM C, 
Norwood, Mass. 

Our methods of teaching primary number must 
be determined by:— 

1. The nature of number itself. 

2, The nature of the child. 

This proposition can hardly be questioned. I 
will not, therefore, undertake to defend it, but to 
define it. 


A. THE NATURE OF NUMBER. 


Any number, as three for example, has two 
phases :-— 

t. The multiplicity, or its elementary phase. 

2. Ratio, its scientific phase. 

Three, in its elementary phase, is simply an 
aggregation of three units, defined or undefined, 
without relation, whereby it has the attribute of 
three-ness. 

Three, in its scientific phase, by which it is an 
element of pure mathematics, is a multiple of a 
unit, which is taken or repeated three times. In 
other words, it is a ratio; it indicates the relation of 
itself, as a unity, to its constituent unit, whatever 
that may be. 

Number in its multiplicity phase is manifested in 
two ways :— 

1. In the number series and its applications in 
space and time. Here it may be limited or un- 
limited. The counting of pebbles or grains of sand 
in the earth, or the universe, is as indeterminate 
and unthinkable as the end of the number series or 
infinity itself. So the counting of heart beats, or 
the rising and the setting of the sun. But of course 
the application of the number series may be 
limited, as in the counting of any reasonable num- 
ber of objects not thought of specifically as a dis- 


tinct collection. 


2. In groups of units, in groups of things, in 


convention, and in nature. In this manifestation 
of the multiplicity phase of number we may include 
any well-defined groups of objects observable in 
the experience of the child or the adult, in our 
homes, on the street, in school, in nature. 

Defined or undefined number, then, may char- 
acterize multiplicity. 

The ratio phase of number exists under any of 
the conditions of multiplicity, but will be perceived 
only by the mind sufficiently trained. A state of 
mind modified by number training being the condi- 
tion for such insight, the perception of ratio, num- 
ber is in a sense psychical. It is internal as well as 
external. 

Our problem is to find a method which will 
duly recognize the intrinsic nature of number in 
beth its phases and not do violence to the nature 
and susceptibilities of the child. 


B. NATURE OF THE CHILD. 
4. The child is so constituted that he early ac- 
quires the number series, and easily applies it in 


counting the number of things in groups of objects 
he uses or observes. This is a necessary incident 


HOBBS, 


to his experience, and a pastime as well. 

Counting in a crude way was begun by people 
in the early history of mankind. 
sity to their experience also. 


It was a neces- 
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_We find the same tendency to count among con- 
temporaneous races in the childhood of civilization, 
such as barbarous tribes now living in Africa. 

Through counting the first notion of number 
seems to arise. This stage is the multiplicity or 
elementary phase of number; it is the observational 
stage, so to speak. 

Many do not seem to realize that the methods 
and material appropriate for this stage are unsuited 
for the next. Qualitative objects, such as pegs 
and horse-chestnuts, will impart ideas of mu't- 
plicity ; quantitative objects are needed to deve'op 
clear ideas of the relations of quantities. 

2. The child slowly acquires the conception of 
ratio, or relations. It takes pedagogical insight 
into his nature and that of number to insure his 
steady advance into the realm of mathematical 
science. Without this insight, on the part of the 
teacher, he may never transcend the unscientific 
phase of number; he may simply mount a tread- 
mill, to use President De Garmo’s figure, where he 
will walk but not advance. But ratio itself has its 
elements, easily adapted to the young child, and 
readily absorbed by him. 

To teach number in accord with the principles 
just stated, it is necessary to utilize the principles 
of both sense and motor training. Manual exer- 
cises are as important as those for the eye and the 
ear. 

Our first effort will be to lead the child into rich 
and abundant number experiences, with no con- 
sciousness on his part that we are teaching him 
number. Begin where he is when he enters school, 
for he is there, somewhere, when we first see him. 
To say that number should not be taught in the 
first grade is simply to acknowledge that we can- 
not find him. It is ashame to shut him away from 
an activity in which he takes such delight, and 
which is more natural to him than any other exer- 
cise he has, unless we except purely physical free- 
dom unrestrained. 

Give him abundant opportunities to count, to ac- 
quire the number series, and to apply it to the ob- 
jects about him in the schoolroom and elsewhere, 
without the formalities and consciousness attend- 
ing recitation. 

Give him a rich variety of objects to arrange on 
his desk in a systematic and progressive manner 
from day to day. Let him arrange his pegs, h’s 
lentils, corn, beans, etc., in twos one day, threes 
the next, and so on until he has reached ten or 
twelve. Then begin again and arrange them ac- 
cording to a model on the board, or according to 
his own ideas, so as to show different combinations 
in each number. 

Let us not intrude the information, however irre- 
sistible it may be to do so, that two and one are 
three, or that there are three twos in six; let him 
silently acquire those truths, if possible, as his 
mind is capable of acquiring them, by perceiving 
that he divides the three or the six into their ele- 
ments. 

Let this desk work continue through the fall and 
winter terms without formal instruction. Let the 
seed which we have thus pedagogically sown, 
germinate and grow in accordance with its nature 
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and the character of the soil into which it was 
placed. 

During the summer term, call the children 
about the number table for ten-minute exercises to 
encourage them, with the aid of objects, in expres- 
sing what they already know, not cruelly to im- 
pese upon them information which has no relation 
to their minds or their acquisitions. In other 
words, we now explore these little gardens we have 
cultivated to see what has begun to grow there. 
By the use of objects we shall find the fact that 
three pegs are equal to two pegs and one peg a 
very simple and clear conception ; also three equals 
two and one, just as simple. The transition to the 
synthetic expression, two and one are three, will 
be naturally and readily effected. The analytic 
procedure is simpler. It keeps the number as a 
whole, as a unity, so vividly in the child’s mind 
that it is practically impossible for him to escape 
perceiving the relation of its elements to itself. 
These facts can easily be imaged also by asking 
the children to close their eyes, which is an im- 
portant exercise in the acquisition of real number 
ideas. 

During the first year, then, be content with ex- 
amining and clearing up their crude but actual 
possession of the simpler number facts associated 
with objects, but without the use of figures at all 
as the expression of operations, however simple. 
Figures are not number. They have nothing 
whatever to do with the genesis of number ideas. 
They are only symbols of number, as letters com- 
bined into words are symbols. First the thing, then 
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the symbol. We want the real thing to be present 
in the mind, then we can use the symbol, when we 
need it, as a convenient mode of expression. 

The procedure as thus far outlined is natural 
and normal. It is related to the child’s own experi- 
ence. We have simply been guiding him among 
his number material a little more intelligently than 
he was wont to do for himself before entering 
school. We have had an end in view, which we 
have diplomatically concealed from him, and he 
didn't have any, any remote end. 

In the second year we can begin to introduce the 
simple elements of pure mathematics. During the 
first year we used only qualitative objects; now, in 
the second year, let us employ also quantitative 
objects, that exact mathematical ideas may begin 
to arise. 

By the use of quantitative objects, linear, rec- 
tangular. and cubical, a more scientific exercise in 
the comparison of magnitudes is instituted. The 
ideas of ratio will begin to germinate. By a wise 
use of this material, in connection with the quali- 
tative, the elements of ratio will develop in the 
child’s mind as naturally and normally as did the 
simpler, unscientific phase of number during the 
first grade. 

I would not dogmatize upon a strict line of 
cleavage between these two phases of number, the 
multiplicity and the ratio. They may merge to 
some extent; nevertheless, we can consciously 
strive to cultivate now the one, now the other. 
We must not, however, lose sight of the fact that 
the one is the complement of the other. 


THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—(XIV.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 


BOGOTA. 


A tardy message has reached the outside world 
of a popular uprising against President Reyes of 
Colombia; that mobs had attacked the presidential 
palace, and had been fired upon by the national 
guard, which for the time being is found on the 
side of the established government. If the story is 
to be credited, President Reyes proclaimed himself 


Dictator—a not uncommon incident the 
Spanish-American republics. The supreme court 
declared against the President’s assumptions, 


whereupon the justices were seized and marched 
off to prison. The populace sided with the jus- 
tices, and made a demonstration against the new 
Dictator that was repulsed by the troops, who 
shot the people down on all sides. Not only has 
there been trouble in Bogota, but revolutions 
have also broken out in Antisquia and Santander. 

The President—General Rafael Reyes—has had 
an eventful record. Of pure Spanish descent, of 
which he is very proud, he is inclined to look with 
considerable hauteur upon those whose blood is a 
mixture of almost all races. His military training 
has rather fostered and fed the feeling of superi- 
ority awakened by his pride of ancestry. In earlier 
days he was driven out of Colombia, and was a 
refugee for twelve years. During that time he ex- 
plored the unknown regions about the headwaters 


of the great rivers of the southern continent, and 
added -greatly to geographical knowledge. Re- 
turning to Colombia, he was covered with honors, 
was sent to France as minister of Colombia, and 
on his return from Paris was elected President. 
Naturally his life experiences have tended to make 
him the Dictator that he bas now proclaimed him- 
self 

Bogota—the capital of Colombia—is located on 
a plain far up among the giant mountains. Its alti- 
tude is 8,750 feet above sea-level. and the air is 
thin, pure, and_ exhilarating. - While near the 
equator, the temperature is genial, averaging 60 
degrees for the year. 

To reach the city is a formidable undertaking 
From Barranquilla—the seaport of Colombia—the 
traveler ascends the Magdalena river to Honda, at 
the head of navigation, a long and tedious journey. 
Then he must travel on mule-back over a moun- 
tain trail—it would be a misnomer to call it a 
road—the seventy miles between Honda and 
Bogota. The scenery is so beautiful, however, as 
to offset somewhat the toilsome journey of four 
days. Snow-capped mountains come into sight 


with every curve of the trail, while palm groves 

and banana plantations are seen in every glen. 
Over this trail all exports and imports have to 

be carried either by mules or by the peons, Care 
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riages, omnibuses, are carried piecemeal. It costs 
$1,000 (Colombian money) to pay the freight on 
a piano. Rails for the street-railway are borne by 
the same crude methods; and the cars in sections. 
The merchant and contractor can never tell when 
his goods will arrive, for the peons may take a day 
off now and then at the wayside rumshop. Some- 
times the traveler is carried over the mountains in 
a “silla,’ which is a bamboo chair borne on the 
peon’s back, and fastened to him by a belt around 
his body, and another about his forehead. The 
peon will trot with his load, when the path is 
favorable, at a pace of four miles an hour. 
Bogota has a population of about 125,000. The 
extremes of opulence and poverty are very pro- 
nounced. There are homes with everything rich 
and gaudy that Paris can provide them; while the 
adobe huts of the peons and beggars are pitiful in 
their indigence. The streets are paved, and a gutter 
runs along the centre, through which water runs 
continually. The shops are quite attractive, in 
which French goods predominate. In fact, trade 
can be done much more readily in the French 
tongue than in the Spanish. The marketplace, as 
in most Spanish-American cities, is a sight worth 
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seeing. And about as much gambling is done 
there as huckstering. An American company 


. controls the street-cars, and with a ten-cent fare 


makes it quite profitable. 

The public buildings are not as imposing as in 
some other South American capitals. The 
cathedral is the finest structure. The state house 
is quite large, but. being of two. stories, it has 
a squatty appearance. The legislature and the 
senate occupy the same room. The streets and 
squares have fine statues of eminent citizens, mili- 
tary heroes being specially conspicuous. There is 
a university, a museum of fine arts, and an opera 
house. The streets are named after saints, battle- 
fields, and generals; but the houses are not num- 
bered, making it very difficult for the stranger to 
find the friend he may wish to visit. 

Here, then, in this quaint city, “a half-mile 
nearer the stars than the summit of Mount Wash- 
ington,’—as Elroy Curtis puts it,—and practically 
shut away from the great, throbbing, progressive 
world outside, the people of Bogota live their own 
life, rather uneventful except as some scene of 
revolution stirs their blood to action, and becomes 
the passing sensation. 


WRITING AND 


TOPICS. 
THE TEACHER’S HOME LIFE.—II. 


11. Advantages of boarding in a private family. 
Disadvantages. 

12. Advantages of being in a woman’s board- 
ing house. Disadvantages. 

13. Advantages of boarding in a_ boarding 
house where there are both men and women. Dis* 
advantages. 

_14. Advantages of boarding in a hotel. Disad- 
vantages. 

15. Advantages of boarding in a large city 
when teaching in a suburb. Disadvantages. 

16. Advantages of . boarding in the suburbs 
while teaching in a large city. Disadvantages. 

17. Advantages in the old-time scheme of 
“boarding around.” 


THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS. 
BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 

Sails the unshadowed main,— 

The venturous bark that flings 

On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 

In guifs enchanted, where the siren sings, 

And coral reefs lie bare, 

Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming 
hair. 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 

And every chambered cell, 

Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 
As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed,— 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed! 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 

That spread his lustrous coil; 

Still, as the spiral grew, 

He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, © 


MEMORIZING. 


Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 

Built up its idle door, 

Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the old no 
more. 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 

Child of the wandering sea, 

Cast from her lap, forlorn! - 

From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 

Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn! 

While on mine ear it rings, 

Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that 
sings: — 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! 
—Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston. 


RIENZI’S ADDRESS TO THE ROMANS. 
BY MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, 


Friends, 
I come not here to talk. Ye know too well 
The story of our thraldom. We are slaves! 
The bright sun rises to his course, and lights 
A race of slaves! He sets, and his last beam 
Falls on a slave; not such as, swept along 
By the full tide of power, the conqueror led 
To crimson glory and undying fame; 
But base, ignoble slaves,—slaves to a horde 
Of petty tyrants, feudal despots! lords 
Rich in some dozen paltry villages,— 
Strong in some hundred spearmen,—only great 
In that strange spell—a name. 


IF YOU WORK. 


You can climb to the top of the loftiest hill, 
If you work. 
You can make of yourself whatsoever you will, 
If you work. 
A faith you must have, rooted deep in your soul, 
A purpose unshaken, a firm self-control; 
Strive on, without ceasing; you'll reach to the goal, 
If you work. 


—Cincinnati Inquirer. 
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GRADE TEACHERS.—(V.) 
HOW CAN WE BEST HELP? 


Accepting as a fact the willingness of practically 
the entire body of educators to help in giving grade 
teachers a square deal, let us consider how we may 
render the desired aid. 

There must be some very radical persons, and all 
friends of the cause must be patient with their zeal. 
All that such unwise ardor signifies is that they are 
much the more devoted to this cause than the rest 
of us. Probably any man would be insane if he 
allowed himself to concentrate all his thought upon 
any one wrong. And yet no wrong would ever be 
righted if thete were not some extremists to goad 
or the ordinary mortals. 

Slavery would have cursed this beautiful land 
to-day but for such cranks as John Brown, Garri- 
son, Phillips, and Lovejoy. There must be a few 
radical, erratic, intense, unreasonable extremists, 
and, however much we may shiver at their mis- 
takes, they should not be abused or feared, for since 
the days of John the Baptist, the voice of one cry- 
ing in the wilderness has never done permanent 
harm. 

At the same time no dependence is ever to be 
placed upon such. They are not leaders, are not 
organizers, are not constructive. The work must 
be done by others. Neither Patrick Henry nor 
Sam Adams fought in the Revolutionary war, 
helped to write the Declaration of Independence, 
or frame the Constitution. Practically no ultra 
Abolitionist, or any son of his, was in the Civil war, 
was in any convention, legislature, or congress that 
had to do with the war, emancipation, or recon- 
struction. So has it always been, so will it always 
be. Whoever is over-intense in hunting up wrongs 
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will be looking for new wrongs as soon as anyone 
begins to right those over which they have gone 
wild. 

A square deal will come to grade teachers from 
those who calmly seek ways and means of escape 
from the burdens under which they work. The sal- 
ary adjustment came first. That was greatly 
needed. It was not as important as tenure, but so 
many cities were already under tenure that no great 
movement was possible without them, and they 
could not be enlisted for a remedy which they al- 
ready had. 

It looks as though the salary advance would go 
forward until nearly all educators are benefited. 
Not only have tens of thousands of teachers already 
participated therein, but two wonderful reports 
have been made upon this subject and taxation, so 
that the good work must go on. The whole world 
is participating in the benefits of a movement which 
the Journal of Education helped to start. 


PLAIN TALKS WITH TEACHERS.—(IL.) 

AFFILIATE WITH ASSOCIATES. 
When you see a man in woe, 

Walk right up and say “Hullo!” 

Say “Hullo!” and “How d’ye do! 

How’s the world a-using you?” 

Slap the fellow on his back, 

Bring your han’ down with a whack; 
Waltz right up, an’ don’t go slow— 
Grin and shake an’ say “Hullo!” 

—Sam Walter Foss. 

There is no expression that signifies more just 
now than to say: “He is a good mixer.” Possibly 
you object to the term as slang. If so, you may 
choose some eminently proper expression that will 
fnean as much as this to as many persons, but none 
occurs to me just now, and so I urge you to be a 
good mixer. Yes, you, silver-haired, saintly man, 
and you, graceful, matronly woman. Yes, you, 
with university degrees from Harvard, Clark, and 
Berlin, and you charming Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, 
or Smith graduate with your valedictory still roll- 
ing lusciously on your tongue, just be a good 
mixer. In school and out, with every teacher, with 
your pupils, with the people where you board, with 
the people in the church where you attend. It does 
not take any appreciable time. 

This is the mixer’s age. You may have been 
born in another age. Dignity and decorum may 
have been the ear marks of your age, but if so, you 
of all persons do not want to tell of it. Bea 
twentieth century man or woman, even if you were 
born before the echoes of the eighteenth century 
had died away. 

Study the characteristics of a mixer. He is never 
a bore, cannot be. It is just a touch and go with 
him. A bit of lightness and brightness and away. 

He is never conservative, has no time to be, lives 
in the present, just bounds in upon you, and uses 
the greetings and good cheer of the moment as afl 
excuse to bounce out and away again. 

The mixer is never a crank, has no time to be; is 
not trying to promote an idea of his, is not arguing 
for or against anybody or anything; just catches 
you as you are, jostles you, sets new thought cur- 
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rents and blood currents a-thrilling, and then leaves 
you to enioy the memory of his coming. 

"A mixer gets more out of the world and gives 
more to it in proportion to the investment of time 
and money than any one else. There are no bristles 
on him, no bad breath, no frowns, no blistering, no 
cold chills, just a bit of sunlight breaking into all 
the colors of the spectrum, leaving a rainbow in the 
tear you were shedding when he came. No one has 
greater opportunity or greater need of being a 
mixer than the teacher. 


VALUE OF EXPERIENCE. 


There is a tendency just now on the part of a 
few superintendents to pay a premium on youth and 
inexperience. One superintendent goes so far as 
to say that the climax of a woman’s teaching value 
is reached in three or four years, unless she is of 
scholarly habits and studies systematically. Few 
superintendents, none of whom I have inquired, 
take that view, however, and Superintendent A. K, 
Whitcomb, of Lowell, puts it very forcibly in dis- 
cussing the relative value of college and, normal 
school graduates: “The teachers whom I value 
most are still, in large proportion, among those 
who have been longest in service.” 


THE TEACHER’S CONTRACT. 


The board of education at Boone, Ia., has passed 
the following resolution unanimously :— 

“Resolved, That every teacher signing a contract 
to teach in the schools in this district be notified 
that the board will from this day decline to accept 
his or her resignation and will insist that the con- 
ttact be carried out as signed, and that all superin- 
tendents of schools or any member of the board as 
to standing or qualification of any teacher under 
contract be notified of such contract, and that this 
board will refuse to release such teacher.” 

Such resolutions are becoming quite common. 
The Bootie board gives as an excuse for passing 
such a resolution in mid-August that they were 
forehanded, and in June filled every position, and 
had a contract with every teacher, but by August 
10 many of the high school teachers had secured a 
better position, and at a time when the superintend- 
ent could not see any teacher at work, and when it 
was inconvenient for them or for the superintend- 
ent to attend to the matter, there were many un- 
expected vacancies to fill. It is certainly a ques- 
tion that needs immediate attention on general 
principle. Where is the line of justice and of 
mercy? 


a 


OLD FASHIONED ENTHUSIASM DISTANCED. 

We sometimes hear of the good old times when 
the spelling bee would draw a crowd, but who ever 
heard of a school picnic of 4,000! That is what the 
schools of Keokuk county and their friends did 
when they visited the Maplehurst stock farm, car- 
ried their luncheons, and had a picnic such as has 
never been written up. In this one county there 
have been the following school excursions :— 


June 3, 1904: To Ames Agricultural College, 
1,500. 
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September 10, 1904: Bruce fish farm, Thornburg, 
Iowa, 800. 

October 15, 1904: Maplehurst stock farm, 4,000. 

July 1 and 2, 1905: To Ames Agricultural Col- 
lege, two excursions, one including also the state 
capital, the other including also Grinnell College 
and the Soldier’s Home, 1,600. 

December 5, 1903: Educational rallies, 2,000. 

April 11, 1903: County ‘spelling contest, 500. 

Various township education rallies, 2,000. 

All in one county! 

THE RURAL HIGH SCHOOL. 

The N. E. A. resolutions say :— 

“The rapid establishment of township or rural 
high schools is one of the most gratifying evidences 
of the progress of education. We believe that this 
movement should be encouraged until the children 
of rural communities enjoy the benefits of public 
education to an extent approximating as nearly as 


practicable the education furnished in urban com- 
munities.” 


PERCENTAGE FOR SCHOOLS. 


Here is a group of cities and the percentage of 
taxes devoted to education :— 
Providence, 175,597—21.34 per cent. for schools. 
Indianapolis, 169,164—32.73 per cent. 
Kansas City, 163,752—20.17 per cent. 
Rochester, 162,608—16.67 per cent. 
Denver, 133,857—35.93 per cent. 
New Haven, 108027—26.35 per cent. 
Omaha, 102,555—27.16 per cent. 
Oakland, 66,960—40 per cent. 


IN 1850, 

In 1850, Erastus C. Benedict, the president of 
the board of education of the city of New York, in 
an address on a publie occasion, at a publie school 
celebration, uttered these words:— 

“Intolerance does not frown upon us, as we 
enter these halls; nor bigotry, with sightless eye- 
balls, insist upon our following her guidance. In- 
fidelity does not here sneer at any man’s worship, 
nor irreligion trample on what any of us_ hold 
sacred. The pupils come to this building only for 
the purpose and during the hours of academic in- 
struction. They reside with their families, and are 
thus constantly enjoying the sweet influences of 
home, and are under the affectionate care of 
parental responsibility. They worship the God of 
their fathers, at the altars where their families 
kneel, and they receive their religious instruction 
and their ecclesiastical care from the sacred teach- 
ers whom they have been taught to love and revere. 

“Candidates for admission here are subject to no 
test of faith, or lineage, or nation. Influence can- 
not facilitate their admission nor prejudice hinder 
it. The public school offers its advantages not to 
the poor alone, nor to the rich alone—but to all 
alike. It is but a characteristic function of our 
government-—manifesting, preserving, and inculcat- 
ing that republican equality, and generous freedom, 
which experience has shown to be the strength as 
well as the beauty of our institutions. 
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“The progress of the last 175 years has produced 
two characteristic reforms: (1) The acknowledging 
and practicing the first duty of the state to provide 
for the education of the people, and (2) to abstain 
from meddling with the religious peculiarities of 
the people. Freedom demands them both, and 
popular power will secure them both, or our gov- 
ernment is a fallacy.” 


a a 


WRITE AS A TEACHER. 


Write as a teacher and not as a would-be literary 
adventurer. There is slight opportunity for writ- 
ing as a business, but there is no end of opportun- 
ity to say whatever you have to say if you will say 
it so that any one will care for it. There is no field 
so wide open to-day as that of writing as a teacher 
for those who are interested in children and their 
unfolding. In the next few months the Journal of 
Education will make an earnest effort to help 
teachers to write for each other, and for all others 
who are interested in school life and work. 

Clark University, Worcester, is to offer, for the 
entire school year, three courses of Saturday lec- 
tures; one by President Carroll D. Wright from 9 
to 10, one by Professor W. H. Burnham from 10 to 
11, and one by President G. Stanley Hall from 11 
to 12. Nothing like this in quantity and quality 
has ever been offered teachers in any community. 


Boston has a right to be proud of the fact that 
she has always provided for all of her pupils upon 
the opening of the school year, but she must re- 
member that that is a comparatively easy proposi- 
tion as compared with a city like New York, whose 
annual increase is something fabulous. 


The first electric street car—trolley—was used in 
Richmond, Va., seventeen years ago, but what a 
car it was! Only eighteen feet long and with but 
one truck. Compare a 45-foot car with that, and 
think that it was but seventeen years ago. 


“No thought without language,” a classic phrase 
from I know not where, but, extravagant as it is, 
there is enough of truth in it to magnify the im- 
portance of clear statement of our thought. 


Chief of Police Collins of Chicago has re- 
marked: “You can’t make a Sunday school out of 
Chicago.” Has anybody ever tried? They have 
more saloons than teachers. 


It costs at least $10 a child in the first primary 
grade, and unless there is a kindergarten it does 
not pay to have children in school until they are six 
years old. 


The increase of farming capital in the United 
States, aside from the increased value in the land, 
would build three New York subways every two 
years. 


Chicago tried to stop high school fraternities, 
but the courts interposed an injunction, and the 
board of education let it drop without fighting it 
out. 


It is not worth much to read a book that you 
will neyer see again. You get so little out of it 
that it scarcely pays for the diversion. 
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Baltimore leads all large cities except New York 


in the percentage of operating expenses in the ele- 
mentary school salaries: 62.5 per cent. 


To appreciate an indifferent landscape is worth 
more than merely to appreciate discomforts in the 
presence of glorious scenery. 


Ore hundred thousand men and women are 
teaching for the first time this year. Half as many 
are teaching for the last time. 


The public school teachers of Massachusetts re- 
ceive in salaries 72 per cent. of all moneys raised 
for maintaining schools. 


Most state normal schools train excellent 
teachers ; only a few make notable contributions to 
educational progress. 


A normal school corps must wield an important 
influence beyond normal school circles or it misses 
its mission. 


St. Louis has twenty-three emergency or port- 
able schoolhouses. This provides for the Roose- 
velt boom. 


A superintendent should have great influence 
when he is in close touch and sympathy with his 
teachers. 


Appreciation of beauty is second only to appre- 
ciation of virtue, and the school must promote 
both. 


With a little effort any city teachers’ club could 
have hundreds of associate members with $2 to $5 
dues. 


In the long run we must all be what our words, 
acts, and looks make us appear to be. 


A long pull, a strong pull, a pull all together, oh, 
ye friends of education. 


Cincinnati adopts free text-books forall schools 
of the city. 


If you are envious of any one in the profession 
call it off. 


The school for the deaf and blind should not be 
the same. 


No woman is ever a pedagog, for which “many 
thanks.” 


A normal school is no place for ultra conserva- 
tism. 


Frankness is a virtue unless it becomes rudeness. 
Iowa’s spelling zeal ought to become national. 
Tenure is as important as increased salary. 
Never correlate for the sake of correlating. 
Patience is indispensable to a teacher. 


Whatever is vague is usually vicious. 


Look for sunshine. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW, 


A POWERFUL ALLIANCE. 


The Anglo-Japanese treaty, which was signed 
on August 12, was not published until September 
27, having been purposely held back until the con- 
clusion of peace between Japan and Russia. It is 
a far stronger instrument than that which it super- 
sedes. It runs for a term of ten years instead of 
five; it embodies the principle of the “open door” 
for commerce in Korea as well as in China; it con- 
tains a distinct recognition by Great Britain of the 
paramount political, military, and economic inter- 
ests of Japan in Korea; and, most important of all, 
it binds each party to come to the aid of the other 
if involved in war, and to conduct war in com- 
mon,—instead of limiting this assistance to cases 
where one of the parties is attacked by two powers, 
as the earlier treaty did. 

A GUARANTED OF PBACE. 

Such a treaty as this is in itself a guarantee of 
peace. If an alliance in this form had existed be- 
tween Great Britain and Japan two years ago, it 
is safe to say that the war just closed never would 
have been fought, for even the foolhardy bu- 
reaucracy of ‘ Russia would not have been mad 
enough to brave such a combination. There is 
small likelihood now that Russia, at any future 
time, so long as this alliance lasts, will lightly chal- 
lenge its strength by adventures in Manchuria, or 
by menacing the Indian frontier. The effect of the 
treaty on Japan is to lift her to the level of the 
greatest world powers and to ensure to her a free 
range of national expansion. Japanese who were 
disappointed at the terms of the treaty of peace 
with Russia may well find consolation in this epoch- 
making document. 

STILL SEIZING SHIPS. 


Immediately upon the announcement that peace 
terms had been agreed upon at Portsmouth, ships 
containing goods for Vladivostok and other east- 
ern Asiatic ports of Russia, which had been held 
back, were sped upon their way, and insurance 
rates for war risks dropped. But, when the naval 
armistice was arranged between the two powers, 
a special clause was inserted which expressly pro- 
vided that captures of vessels carrying contraband 
should not be affected by it. The Japanese war 
vessels have therefore been busy overhauling and 
seizing such craft, and no less than three American 
ships,—the Australia, Montara, and Barracouta,— 
have been seized and committed for trial. It is an 
anomalous state of things that after peace has 
actually been agreed to, and only awaits the signa- 
tures of the sovereigns to become effective, this 
harrying of neutral commerce should go on. The 
disposition made of these ships and their cargoes 
will be watched with more than ordinary interest. 


UNLOOKED-FOR ARBITRATION, 
An unexpected application of the principle of 
arbitration has been made in the region of the 
Caucasus, where the Tartars and Armenians have 


been slaughtering each other promiscuously for 
weeks. Representatives of the two races, under the 
presidency of the governor-general of the Cau- 
casus, have met in peaceful conference, and have 
agreed to form an arbitration court to draft the de- 
tails of a peace, and to summon a general congress. 
of the inhabitants of the Caucasus, to consider the 
causes of enmity between the two races. Mean- 
while, the butcheries are to cease,—if the agree- 
ment is kept,—and the leaders on each side, who 
are men of large wealth, bind themselves to pecu- 
niary responsibility for all. material damage which 
may be done by massacre or pillage on either side 
prior to January, 1907. This arrangement may 


bring peace to a region which has been the scene 
of much wanton bloodshed. 


ORIENTAL ANARCHISTS. 


‘John Chinaman has been accused of many 
things, but a predisposition toward anarchy is not 
one of the faults with which he has been generally 
credited. An incident which occurred the other 
day at Pekin, however, indicates that anarchy is 
getting a foothold in China. Just as a special train 
bearing one of the four missions which the Chinese 
government is sending out to study the parliamen- 
tary and other institutions of western nations was 
moving out of the station, a bomb was exploded in 
the car containing the mission, which killed four 
minor officials and injured a number of persons, 
among them Mr. Wu, the former genial minister 
of China to the United States, and the prince who 
headed the mission. The man who threw the bomb 
was blown to pieces by the explosion, so that in- 
quiry into his motives is impossible; but it looks 
as if the outrage were the work of native anarch- 
ists, who chose this characteristically senseless way 
of expressing their antipathy to the existing order 
in general, or the liberalizing movement in particu- 
lar. 

PRESIDENT CASTRO AGAIN. 


President Castro of Venezuela is again in hot 
water. Not content with exasperating the Ger- 
mans by arbitrary treatment of the German rail- 
road concessions and the United States by similar 
treatment of the asphalt concessions, he has taken 
advantage of the recent action of Venezuelan courts 
upon the French cable to seize the stations of the 
company, drive the French manager out of the 
countrv, and affront the charge d’affaires by refus- 
ing to have any dealings with him. The French 
government has made a demand for a reconsidera- 
tion and disavowal of these proceedings, and after 
a reasonable time, if its demand is not complied 
with, will be compelled to act, if only to save its 
own dignity. Altogether, the conditions are ripen- 
ing for just such qa crisis as that which led to 
forcible intervention two or three years ago. There 
is, naturally enough, a renewal in Paris of the in- 
timation that the United States should either curb 


[Continued on page 400,) 
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IS MAN DOOMED ? 


BY MR. BODINE, 

Superintendent of Compulsory Edueation in Michigan. 

In speaking to the factory inspectors of Michigan, 
at Detroit, Mr. Bodine produced federal statistics 
covering the last twenty years showing that the in- 
dustrial competition of women, children, and 
machine labor was driving the men out of the large 
cities to fields of heavy manual labor in mining and 
agriculture. He declared that woman was designed 
to be the ruling sex in industrialism, and con- 
tinued :— 

Man, like the Indian, is dying out and being 
driven out. In 1890, there were 3,914,571 women 
who were employed in gainful occupations in 
America. In 1900 the number had increased to 
5,329,807. The birth rate among the female occupa- 
tions is increasing and the death decreasing. It is 
just the reverse among the males. We are rapidly 
drifting to the age of the “eternal feminine,” when 
man will be a back number and forced to return to 
the soil and to those fields of labor where only his 
physical endurance will save him in the struggle fo 
survival. 
Society is dying out at the top. It is a crystal 
maze of glass houses, where no occupant dares cast 
the first stone; the dangerous example; the acad- 
emy of divorce. 


> 


NON-PROMOTIONS. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT W. H. SMALL, PROVIDENCE 


atin 


At the close of the January term there were pro- 
moted in the various grades of the elementary 
schools, 17,528 pupils; 3,258 were not promoted, 
15.8 per cent. In other words, two pupils out of 
every thirteen in the schools failed to advance. 
This is expensive for the city and unfortunate for 
the pupils. Few of them can afford to lose such a 
time element out of their school lives. The follow- 
ing table discloses the rate by grade :— 


TABLE OF PROMOTIONS JANUARY, 1905. 


Grade. Promoted. Not Promoted. Per cent. 

1B 1,965 758 27.8 

iA 1,061 76 6.6 

2B 1,281 137 9. 

2A 1,419 129 8.3 

3B 1,669 280 14.3 

3 A 1,293 187 12.6 

£B 1,156 206 15.1 

4A 1,053 202 16.1 

5B 1,156 ~ 257 18.2 

5 A 1,039 253 19.5 

6B 1,079 250 18.3 

6A 899 165 15.5 

735 774 181 18.9 

TA 546 80 12.7 

&§ B 537 60 10. 

8A 301 37 10.9 

17,328 3,258 15.8 
I recognize that in the 1 B grade various ele- 
ments, such as lateness in entering and irregular 
attendance, due to cold weather and children’s 
diseases, affect the completion of the work, and, 


therefore, in this grade the non-promotion must 
be the largest, but I thoroughly believe the per 
cent. of non-promotion is still too large. I also 
recognize that the transition from nine years to 


eight may have affected this particular series of 
records. 
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In view of the facts disclosed in this table I ask 
you to discuss the following questions with your 
teachers:-~+ 

First. Do teachers study the individual child 
sufficiently? 

Second. Is the pupil’s right to advancement 
sufficiently recognized ? 

Third. Does not “system” sink the individual? 
Fourth. If there a sufficient spirit of helpful. 
ness? 

Fifth. Is the pupil confronted by the fear of 
non-promotion or by the encouragement of pro- 
motion? 

Sixth. Is help given at the right time and at the 
right point of contact? 

Seventh. Is the first obstacle seen and removed, 
or do we wait until it becomes so large that for the 
time being it is insurmountable? 

Eighth. Are we victims of routine, of system, of 
self-satisfaction ? 

Ninth. Is our spirit of work sufficiently high 
and sufficiently intense? 

Tenth. Do principals sufficiently follow the 
work of room teachers and give proper aid at the 
proper time? 

Eleventh. Should not the right of the individual 
be made the motive of a building, the central 
thought of the teachers’ meetings until that right 
is fairly recognized? 

Twelfth. Under ordinary conditions should not 
95 per cent. of all grades above the first advance 
regularly? Should more than one pupil out of 
20 fail?—Circular to the Teachers. 
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INTERNATIONAL COURSE OF STUDY IN 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE.— ( Hl.) 


BY MARY H. HUNT, BOSTON. 


TOPICS FOR THIRD YEAR. 
AGE OF PUPILS SEVEN TO EIGHT YEARS. 


(Oral Instruction with Observation. Book for Teachers’ 
se Adapted to Such Instruction.) 


Pure Air and Breathing—How air gets to the 
lungs. Why air of rooms needs to be changed 
often. Importance of fresh air in the bedroom 
during the night. Boys and girls should be taught 
how to air their bedrooms in the morning. 

Food—Need of food for growth, strength, 
warmth. Effects of eating too much or too often. 
Rules for eating. 

The Tecth and Stomach—Trace mouthful of 
food from plate to stomach. How food gets into 
blood. Care of stomach. Drinks that injure it. 

Harmful Drinks—How soon alcohol may be 
formed in cider. Danger that cider, beer, or wine- 
drinking may create the desire for more. 

The Heart.—Its motion. The pulse. 
can be seen. 

The Blood.—The food carrier. 
blood. 

Brain and Nerves.—Use. 


Veins that 
Blue and red 


Protection. Their 
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need of food. Alcoholic drinks.and tobacco make 
nerves act more slowly and Iess accurately. 

The Bones.—-Bones of arms, fingers, head. Re- 
lation of framework to shape of body. Care of 
bones. Why sit and stand erect. Difference be- 
tween framework of the young and the old. 
Tobacco and alcoholic drinks liable to stunt 
growth of bones. 

The Muscles.—How the body moves. Location 
of important muscles. Difference between muscle 
and fat. Exercise and proper food strengthen, 
alcoholic drinks weaken muscle. 

Grain.—The starch in grain. How it is changed 
to sugar. 

Beer.—The sugar in sprouted grain soaked out 
and changed ‘to alcohol in beer-making. Differ- 
ence between grain and alcohol. 

(Grain increases strength, alcohol weakens it; 
grain relieves fatigue, alcohol increases it; grain 
has no bad action on the nerves, alcohol deadens 
and stupefies them; grain a food, alcohol a poison; 
beer not a food, the alcohol in it a poison.) 

Cigarettes——Hinder growth and healthy physi- 
cal and mental development. Contain nicotine and 
sometimes other harmful poisons. 

The Skin and Cleanliness —The skin a garment ; 
why it does not wear out; its care. ~ 


SHAKESPEARE 


STUDIES.—(IX.) 


BY MARY E. FERRIS-GETTEMY, GALESBURG, ILL. 


‘*HAMLET.” — VI. 
HAMLET AND ROSENCRANTZ AND GUILDEN- 
STERN. 
First Movement. 

1. How does Hamlet receive Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern at first? What seems to be his spirit? 

2. Compare the way in which he handles them 
with his handling of Polonius. 

3. What does he mean when he says “by my fay 
I cannot reason. I am most dreadfully attended.” 
Has he assumed an unnatural role until he is at 
last in a maze of doubt about himself? 

4. Why does he make Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern confess that they were sent for by 
the king? Are they keen enough for him? 

5. Why does not Hamlet make them tell why 
they were sent for instead of telling why himself? 

(Note how naturally the coming of the players is 
introduced.) 

6. When Polonius enters, Hamlet foresees his 
errand. Why does he say, “When Roscius was an 
actor at Rome’? 

7%. Why does he refer to Jephthah? 

8. Thus far have Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
accomplished anything? 

9. In the conversation after the play, does 
Hamlet show any desire to make Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern think him insane? 

10. Compare his talk with them with his talk 
with Polonius; what is his real state of mind? 

Second Movement. ; 

11. Hamlet-is sent to England in charge of 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. Why at the time of 
starting does he send them “a little before”? 


12. What did he mean when he told the queen, 
“Let it work; for ’tis sport,” etc.? (Last of closet 
scene.) 


138. Does Hamlet suspect the contents of the’ 


commission? 

14. How can the Hamlet who could not kill the 
king when he fotind him alone deliberately send 
his two friends (?) to their death? 

15. Does he have any conscience conflict over 
this? 

16. Did Rosencrantz and Guildenstern know 
the contents of the commission? 

17. Does Horatio condemn Hamlet for the 
deed? 

18. Why did not the poet allow him to live to 
hear of their death? 

19. Do you think Hamlet was justifiable in thus 
changing the commission? 

HAMLET AND HORATIO. 

1. What is the real dramatic purpose of Horatio 
in the play? 

2. What really active part does he take? 

3. Ts he a man of action in the play? 

4. Note his appearance in the play. 

5. He appears only once except in connection 
with Hamlet? How does he aid Hamlet? 

6. Has Hamlet confided to him the secret of 
his father’s murder? 

Y%. Does he aid Hamlet in laying any plans for 
revenge? Does he make any suggestions? 

8. Do we learn anything of Hamlet’s experi- 
ence that is of dramatic value, that without 
Horatio we would have no good way of finding 
out ? 
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9. Why is he so sure that Hamlet will lose the 
wager with Laertes? 

10. How do you account for the visit of Hamlet 
and Horatio to the churchyard? 

11. Would Horatio have taken his own life in 
the end had it not been for Hamlet? 

12. Why was it dramatically necessary that he 
should survive the grand catastrophe? 

13. In recounting “how these things came 
about,” state to what each point refers. What were 
the “carnal, bloody, and unnatural acts,” etc.? 

14. Show that Horatio is a perfectly mediated 
character,—that his life is a life of triumph,—not 
as some would have it, that he is simply good be- 
cause he is too weak to be anything else. 

15. Can you see that his office at the last is to 
aid in restoring harmony to the state of Denmark, 
which, according to the ethics of the drama, only a 
mediated character could do? 

16. Give Hamlet’s estimate of Horatio. 


> 


FOR THE HISTORY CLASS. 


I occasionally use the following exercise in 
keeping up an interest in the history class. I 
assign some topic, as one of the administrations, 
and have the pupils come prepared at the next reci- 
tation to ask me all the questions they possibly can 
bearing upon it. I begin at the head of the class, 
and each pupil in turn is allowed to ask one ques- 
tion that has not been préviously asked. If a pupil 
is unable to ask a question when his turn comes, he 
is dropped out. This is kept up until all have 
failed. I answer the questions, but each pupil is 
required to be able to answer his own if called upon 
to do so. In place of the teacher answering the 
questions he may call upon some pupil to do it.- If 
this exercise is properly handled I find it ex- 
tremely interesting to a class.—Selected. 


FOR ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION. 


Propose for discussion thoughts gathered from 
Sabin’s “Common Sense Didactics.” 

Should any person unable to read be appointed 
as trustee? 

Shall we have free text-books next? 

Does the right kind of teaching 
means of securing attention? 

In how far is the teacher responsible for moral 
training? 

Are not our schools becoming utilitarian and 
“practical” to the neglect of real culture? 

Should superintendents have the power to ap- 
point teachers? 

Methods that hinder thought progress. 

How far should devices be used in the school- 
room? 

The assigning of lessons. 

Should the indolent pupil be detained after 
school hours? 

Preparation of the lesson. 

How quiet should a first grade be? 

Should corporal punishment be administered be- 
fore the school? 

Are diagrams of any value in grammar? 

What book held your attention closest while 
reading it? Why? 


require any 
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Are there as many stumps in your school yard 
now as there were when vou began teaching last 


fall? If not, who took them out? 


How large did the ash-pile grow near your school 
last winter?—West Virginia Report. 


LOST YOUTH. 


Sing me a song of a lad that is gone: 
Say, could that lad be I? 

Merry of soul he sailed on a day, 
Over the sea to Skye. 


Mull was astern, Egg on the port, 
Rum on the starboard bow; 

Glory of youth glowed in his soul: 
Where is that glory now? 


Sing me a song of a lad that is gone: 
Say, could that lad be I? 

Merry of soul he sailed on a day, 
Over the sea to Skye. 


Give me again all that was there, 
Give me the sun that shone! 

Give me the eyes, give me the soul, 
Give me that lad that's gone! 


Sing m2 a song of a Jad that is gone: 
Say, could that lad be I? 

Merry of soul he sailed cn a day, 
Over the sea to Skye. 


Billows and breeze, islands and seas, 
Mcountains of rain and sun, 
All that was good, all that was fair, 
All that was me is gone. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


STATE GEOGRAPHY. 
NEVADA. 


First explored in 1825. 

Squatter’s government, 

Organized as territory, 1861. 

Admitted as state, October 31, 1864. 

Area 112,090 square miles, 71,700,000 acres. 

As large as Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts. Connecticut, New Jersey, West Virginia, and 
Maryland combined. 

Very mountainous. Sixty distinct ranges. 

Wheeler Peak, 13,936 feet high; about two and a half 
miles. 

Grazing lands, 30,000,000 acres; mineral lands,15,000,- 
000; farm lands, 20,000,000; timber lands, 2,000,000; alkali 
and other barrens, 3,500,000. 

Agricultural products: Alfalfa, wheat, thirty-five to 
fifty bushels per acre; potatoes, seven to ten tons per 
acre; sugar beet, twenty-four tons to the acre; fruits, 
epples, and grapes, almonds, figs, and olives in southern 
portion. 

Honey, 1,000,600 pounds in 1903. 

Tine dairy sections. No pleuro-pneumonia known, 
Blossom cattle ranch in Humboldt county, 25,000 acres. 

Sheep, 750,009. 

Mineral wealth very great. Production of gold and 
silver from 1866 to 1902, $504,000,090. 

The world-famous Comstock Lode among the richest 
mines ever opened. Its ore has run forty-five per cent. 
of gold. 

Eureka, Landers, Lincoln, Esmeralda, and Storey 
counties rich in minerals. 

Virginia city the mining centre. 

Tonopah and Goldfield new mining camps but have al- 
ready yielded $11,000,900. 

Vast saline, sulphur, and borax deposits. 
nearly the whole country with borax. 

Population, 50,000. 

Carson, the capital, Virginia City, and Reno, the chief 
centres. 

Pupils in school, 10,000. 

State University at Reno, with normal, agricultural, 
domestic arts, mining and metallurgy, mechanical and 
civil engineering departments. 

Indian training school at Carson, with 270 pupils. 
Manual training its specialty. 


Supplies 
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BOOK TABLE. 


JOHN D. PIERCE, FOUNDER OF THE MICHIGAN 
SCHOOL SYSTEM. Study of Education in the 
Northwest. By Charles 0. Hoyt and R. Clyde Ford. 
Ypsilanti, Mich.: The Scharf Company. Cloth. 162 
pp. Price, $1. 

It is cause for congratulation that in this book we have 
an admirable educational history of Michigan. Every 
tate should see to it that some one does for its educa- 
tional past what Professors Hoyt and Ford have done for 
Michigan. 

Before Horace Mann became officially identified with 
education in Massachusetts, John D. Pierce was publish- 
ing a Journal of Education in Michigan, and he kept his 
hand on the educational affairs of that state for twice as 
many years after Horace Mann died as there were years 
in which Mr. Mann served Massachusetts educationally. 

It is also most significant that his educational labors 
were coincident with the forming of the state, so that 
this remarkable story is both civic and educational. 
John D. Pierce, a cousin of President Franklin Pierce, 
was born in Paxton, Mass., February 18, 1797, making 
him three months older than Horace Mann, and a native 
of the same state. He was also a graduate of the same 
college as Mr. Mann—Brown University—from which he 
graduated at the age of twenty-four, having taught his 
way through, so that it took him eight years to do the 
four-years’ work. 

At the age of thirty-four he went to Michigan, and 
soon became a vital factor in the educational life of the 
state, and for forty years was closely identified with its 
educational progress. The last twelve years—he died in 
1882—he was less active than formerly. In 1838 he 
started and was editor of the Michigan Journal of Edu- 
cation. As early as 1835 there was an educational con- 
vention at Detroit, and Mr. Pierce was one of the leading 
speakers. The book is valuable to all students of Ameri- 
can education and invaluable to any student of Michigan 
schools and school men. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. 
Wentworth and G. A. Hill. 
pp. List price, $1.15. 

This is a revised edition of a text-book that has al- 
ready met with conspicuous favor at the hands of in- 
structors in the province of physics the country over. 
Commendations of it as a most luminous and thorough 
treatment of its subject have reached the publishers from 
all quarters. The authors have re-traversed the ground 
gone over in early editions, and wherever deemed advis- 
able have made such changes as their aim for complete- 
ness would suggest. 

While the subject matter of former editions has been 
perfected, a most interesting and useful chapter has been 
added on “Some Modern Applications of Physics.” 
Under this head come descriptions of the pneumatic ham- 
mer and air-brake, artificial refrigeration, liquefaction 
of air, the steam turbine, the trolley car, the electric 
furnace, Roentgen rays, and other modern appliances 
that mean so much to modern industrial and scientific 
pursuits. This chapter is a well-chosen complement to 
the subjects treated elsewhere in the yolume. Useful 
tables and classroom questions for review are a valuable 
feature. And then as to the typugraphical features—to 
praise them would be superfluous. 


By Professors G. A. 
Ginn & Co. Cloth. 480 


THE MAKING OF A TEACHER. By Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, LL.D. A Contribution to Some Phases of 
the Problem of Religious Education. Philadelphia: 
The Sunday School Times. Cloth. 350 pp. Price, $1. 
This is a noble plea for a teaching ideal in the Sunday 

school and for all necessary sacrifice and leadership for 


the realization of such an ideal, and a direct and clear ° 


body of advice and counsel for the guidance, assistance, 
and inspiration of Sunday school teachers and officers. 

Dr. Brumbaugh has done several creditable pieces of 
literary work, but this is decidedly the best of all in 
logical power and literary skill. Although it is primarily 
for Sunday school teachers and other workers, it is, at 
the same time, one of the best books yet published for 
any teacher. 

Dr. Brumbaugh singles out two classes of critics, and 
has a frank talk with them after this fashion: “There 
may be criticism from the scientific men who insist that 
professional material shall be cast in technical language. 
The assumption underlying this position is that accurate 
thought can only be portrayed in technical terms. For 
this point of view the author has no sympathy. He 
has always been of the opinion that if the truth is clearly 
apprehended it may be expressed in simple language, and 
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he is grateful that his own experience has been such as 
to enable him, at least in part, to translate his technica! 
training into the homely and forceful phrases of com- 
mon experiences. There is liability of criticism, also, 
from those who fear that the material is too difficult for 
the great masses of teachers engaged in conscientious 
effort to do some good somewhere in the great world of 
religious activity. A few friends have pointed out the 
danger in this direction, and have held that the multi- 
tude of teachers are not yet prepared to take up mate- 
rial as formal as this must necessarily be. With this 
criticism the author has much sympathy. It is his desire 
to help the humblest, and he believes that any earnest 
individual who will give himself steadily to the task will 
be able to utilize the discussions of this volume in his 
upbuilding. This latter class has been kept steadily in 
mind. Unless the many can be helped, there is little 
need of undertaking the task of helping.” 


JAMAICA READERS. Book One. With Teachers’ Bdi- 
tion. Especially prepared for the schools of Jamaica 
Educational Publishing Company, Jamaica, and W. L. 
Gage & Co., Toronto. 

This is a school reader for little people, made for those 
born in the West Indies. Many ,topics are especially 
theirs, but they lose nothing in interest up here. The 
prose of the book is primarily for the information of the 
children, but it is so presented that it can but be inter- 
esting. It is in a talking style. It makes the children 
talk off the information so that they are a part of it, 
gaining mental activity rather than being merely recep- 
tive. There is with it all a dignity of purpose, a serious- 
ness of effect that is at once patriotic and devout. The 
abundance of verse adapted to the rhythm of the child 
mind is a notable feature of the book. 

Presumably the book was prepared by Colonel George 
Hicks, senior inspector of schools in Jamaica, who is, by 
the way, one of the wise men among the practical edu- 
cators of North America. 


JOSEPH LANCASTER. By David Salmon. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 76 pp. Price, 60 
cents. 

A brief biography of a remarkable British educator, 
who made his mark in advancing education in his native 
land, and who came to America in 1818, and had a large 
place in moulding the schools of New York, Baltimore, 
and other cities in the early part of the past century. 
He then went op to Venezuela, and aided greatly in set- 
ting the educational system of that country in something 
like order. It is a most interesting story that Professor 
Salmon tells, and one that is of more than passing fame. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Geims of Mind in Plants.”” By R. H. France, Price, 50 cents. 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 

“Graded Poetry Readers.” Numbers 1, 2,3,4,and 5. Selections 
made by Katherine D. Blake. jPrice, 20 cents each. New York: 
Maynard, Merrill & Co. ; 

“Poems of Abraham Cowley.” Text edited by A. R. Waller, Cam- 


bridge: University . 
“A Text-Book in the History of Education.’’ By Paul Munroe, 
Edited by Gordon Hall 


New York: The Macmillan Company. - 

“Selected Essays of Henry Fielding.” 
Gerould. Price, 60 cents.—“Selections from Joseph Addison.” 
Edited by Barrett Wendell and C. N. Greenough.——“‘A Primary His- 
tory of the United States.” By Thomas B. Lawler. Price, 60 cents. 
—*Twelve Songs.’’ Illustrated. By Kate B. Palmer. Boston: 


Ginn & Co. 
“Dream Book.” By Madame Xanto.—‘‘Health.” By Walter U. 


MclIntyre.——“‘A Plebe at West Point.” y Captain P. B. Malone. 
Price, $1.25.—*The Lost Expecition.”” By W.Bert Foster. Price, 
$1.25.——“* Boynton Pluck.” Helen Ward Banks. Price, $1.00 —— 
‘‘Marjorie’s Way.” By Alice T. Curtis. Price, $1.00.—‘An Ameri- 
can Girl in Korea.”” By A.M. Barnes. Price, $1.25. 
Sophomore.”’ Margaret Ward. Price, $1.25.——‘Polly, the 
+ringo.’’ By Evelyn Raymond. Price, $1.25.——‘Curious Facts.” 
By Clifford Howard. Price, 50 cents.——‘The Dog.” Ky John 
axtee. Philadelphia: Penn Publishing compen. 
Story of Massachusetts.” Boston: Old South Meeting 
ouse. 


“TLohmeyer’s Der Geissbub von Engelberg.” With notes by Dr. 
William Bernhardt. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co, 
“Word Studies.” By E. 8S. Price, 18 cents. ——“‘Our Lan- 
posse: By L. B. McMurry and F. T. Noryell. Price,40cents. At- 
ta: B. F. Johnson Publishing Company. 


FIVE LECTURES 
For City, County and State Teachers’ 


My first, The Fundamenta! Princi- 
ple, from which the others are de- 
duced, includes a simple statement 
of psychology —one that gives in- 
sightand permanent help, Teachers 
are ina psychological maze, and will 
welcome some light. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TfEmMs of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later t Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

October 13: Massachusetts Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, 
Worcester. 

October 13-14: Northeastern Wiscon- 
sin Teachers’ Association, Stevens 
Point. 

October 19-20-21: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Montpelier. 


October 27: Plymouth County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Brockton. 


October 27: Middlesex County, Mass., 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. C. 
H. Howe, Wakefield, secretary. 


October 27: Worcester County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Worcester. 


October 27-28: Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, Springfield. 


October 27-28: Hampden County 
(Mass.) .Teachers’ Association, 
»pringfield. 

October 27-28: Hampshire County 
(Mass. ) Teachers’ Association, 
Springfield. 


November 10: New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, 
Lowell, Mass. 


December 27-28-29: New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse. 
President, F. D. Boynton, Ithaca. 

February 27, 28, March 1: Depart- 


ment of Superintendence, Louis- 
ville. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


PORTSMOUTH. E. L. Silver has 
been re-elected superintendent of 
schools for the coming year. Mr. 
Silver’s success im supervising the 
Portsmouth schools is making a repu- 
tation that reaches outside of New 
Hampshire. 

NASHUA. Two changes have oc- 
curred in the teaching force of the 
Nashua high school. Harrison D. 
Fay of Putnam, Conn., has been 
elected principal, and Miss Anna F. 
Cross has been chosen as instructor 
in French. 

CLAREMONT. Charles Tracy, su- 
perintendent of schools in this town 
for the past four years, has resigned 


to take the principalship of the 


academy in Meriden. 


EXETER, -George A, Plimpton of 
New York city has bought thirteen 
acres of land on Court street, which 
he will present to Phillips Exeter 
Academy. Mr. Plimpton’s first gift 
of ten acres of land to the school was 
made earlier in the season. Tha 
field will be situated in the most 
suitable place in town. It will be 
used for athletic purposes. 

Several months ago it was amn- 
nounced that two brothers, McAlpine 
by name, of New York city, had 
given $15,000 for an athletic field 
here. It is understood that Mr. 
Plimpton will fit up the field himself, 
and with the McAlpine fund as an 
addition, Exeter should have a field 
that will be without a peer in New 
England. 
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The field in its present state is 
valued at more than $10,000. The 
new athletic house, for which the 
alumni have subscribed several hun- 
dred dollars, will probably be erected 
on this field. 

SANDWICH. A teachers’ institute 
under the direction of the state de- 
partment of public instruction was 
held in Sandwich September 29, with 
the following program: “Teaching 
to Think,” H. C. Morrison, superin- 
tendent public instruction; “Arith- 
metic,” E. L. Silver, superintendent 
of schools, Portsmouth; “The Mother 
Tongue,’’ State Superintendent Mor- 
rison; “Nature Study.” William H. 
Huse, principal of Hallisville school, 
Manchester; ‘History,’ Superintend- 
ent Silver; “Geography,” Principal 
Huse; evening lecture, “The Organ- 
ization of Rural School Systems,” 
State Superintendent Morrison. © 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. The 
136th year opens with 300 freshmen 
and a total enrollment of 950. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massachusetts’ school fund is 
$4,780,000. The income is $214,364. 

Huntington spends $8.47 on a thou- 
sand on schools, and: Gosnold spends 
but eighty-three cents. 


BOSTON. The Middlesex County 
Teachers’ convention has the follow- 
ing on its program for October 27: 
Hon. Andrew S. Draper of New 
York, Martin G. Brumbaugh of Penn- 
sylvania, Hon. W. W. Stetson of 
Maine, and Sam Walter Foss of Som- 
erville. The latter will speak on the 
extension of the circulation of the 
public library. 

C. H. Howe, secretary. 

CAMBRIDGE. Francis Cogswell, 
who was for fifty years connected with 
the schools of the city, and who per- 
sisted in his resignation at the close 
of the school year, is not willing to 
cust out, and so is to accept the prin- 
cipalship of a special school which 
was always his pet. He will doa 
deal of good and will be very happy 
to be definitely at work. 


HAVERHILL. Census of 1905 is 


37,818, a gain of 25.19 per cent. in ten . 


years. 


NATICK. There is no city in the 
state that makes better provision for 
high school students, so far as num- 
ber of teachers is concerned, than 
Natick, which has one high school 
teacher to 900 inhabitants. Two 
others have as many, Danvers and 
Wakefield. 


WORCESTER. The teachers of no 
other city have ever been so fortu- 
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SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS. 


™* STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND 
FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 

Have been subjected to the test 

of years and are recognized for 

all purposes Zhe Dest. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CoO. 


349 Broadway, New York. 


nate, professionally, as are those of 
this city and vicinity, in that Clark 
University offers three great courses 
of educational lectures on Saturday 
forenoons for the entire school year. 
Stanley Hall, Carroll D. Wright, and . 
Dr. W. H. Burnham will lecture each 
Saturday. 

TUFTS COLLEGE. The entering 
class is by far the largest in the his- 
tory of the college. 

NORTHAMPTON. Smith College 
has an entering class of 360 young 
women. Andrew Carnegie has 
affered $125,000, conditionally. 

EASTHAMPTON. Williston Semi- 
nary opened with more than 200 in 
the freshman class. This is fifty per 
cent. larger than ever before. 

ARLINGTON. Mr. Scully, one of 
the Brooklyn grammar school prin- 
cipals, has been elected superintend- 
ent, at a salary of $2,400. 

FITCHBURG. Of the twenty-nine 
cities of from 20,000 to 50,000, this 
city leads in the per cent. of operat- 
ing expense in high school salaries, 
17.7 per cent. Newport, R. 1, comes 
next. 

HINGHAM. This town has the 
unique distinction of having had - 
4,819 persons in 1895, and also in 
1905. 

GARDNER. This city is one of 
the leading cities in New England in 
provision for the high school, there 
being a high school teacher for every 
1,000 of the population, and there are 
only ten cities in New England that 
do as well as this. 

HOLYOKE. Census of 1905 is 
49,124, a gain of 21.83 per cent. in ten 
years. 


CHELSEA. Census of 1905 is 37,- 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 
For the prerention, as well as the relief, of men 
tal and nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleep]: ss 
ness, and all weaknesses resulting from excessive 
brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality, 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essential food, per- 
manently strengthening, not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. It is not a secret or patent 
medicine: the formula is on each bottle. Pre- 
scribed by leading physicians. Descriptive pam- 
phiet free. 


Pr oo 56 W. 25th St- 
pared 
only ® NEW YORK 


If not found at Druggists’ , sent by mail, #1 00. 


CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 
The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain 
cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 
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277, a gain of 19.25 per cent. in ten 
years. 

LOWELL. Census of i905 is 
94,845, a gain of 12.42 per cent. in ten 
years. 

CHICOPEE. Census of 1905 is 
20,187, a gain of 22.94 per cent. in ten 
years. 

BROOKLINE. This town leads all 
towns in gain in population —44.9 


per cent. in ten years, from 16,164 in 


1895 to 23,424. 

EVERETT. This city leads the 
state in the increase in population in 
ten years,—forty-seven per cent. 
This would be a big boom in the 
West. It went from 18,573 to 29,108. 

SOMERVILLE. Census of 1905 is 
69,188, a gain of 32.54 per cent. in ten 
years. 

Evening schools in Somerville cost 
from twenty-one to thirty-four cents 
an evening per pupil. Is this about 
the average? 

NEW BEDFORD. The 1905 cen- 
sus is 74,321, a gain of 34.5 per cent. 
in ten years. 

SPRINGFIELD. Census of 1905 is 
73,484, a gain of 42.63 per cent. in ten 
years. 


SOUTHBRIDGE. The town boasts 
a great gain of thirty-three per cent. 
in ten years. Census of 1905 is 
10,947. 

LYNN. Census of 1905 is 77,025, a 
gain of 23.53 per cent. in ten years. 

TAUNTON. Census of 1905 is 30,- 


952, a gain of 14.15 per cent. in ten 
years. 


DANVERS. This town has one 
high school teacher for every 900 in- 
habitants; two others only have as 
many, but the average for the state 
is one for every 1,400. 

WAKEFIELD. This town is one 
of three with a high school] teacher 
for every 900 inhabitants, which is 
far above the average. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. The Rhode Island 
normal schoo! opens the fall term 
with more than 300 students, the 
largest registration in its history. 
Miss Isabel B. Holbrook, formerly 
supervisor of nature study in the 
public schools of Milton, Mass., be- 
comes the head of the biological de- 
partment. Miss Lina F. Bates, re- 
cently principal of the Hanscom 
school, Somerville, Mass., is teacher 
of the third-grade room of the ob- 
~ servation school connected with the 
normal school. Four new training 
schools have been opened in Bristol, 
R. I., making a total of twenty-nine 
rooms now used by the normal 
school for practice teaching. The 
rapid growth of the normal school 
and the increased number of new 
pupils make imperative a consider- 
able extension of the training schooi 
system in the near future. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

The New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, organized in 1845, is 
thought to be the oldest state asso- 
ciation. 

ROCHESTER. Of the $3,238,000 
raised by taxes, the schools get 
$550,000, or 16.67 per cent. The per- 
centage is low, but the amount raised 
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by taxes is unusually large, so the 
schools fare well. 


ROSLYN, L. I. The election of 
Mrs. Clarence Mackay to the school 
board of this place is of great inter- 
est to the town and the honor she 
has done the people is more and more 
appreciated. 


BUFFALO. Of the $5,865,000 
raised in taxes, $1,161,000 gees to the 
schools, or 19.8 per cent. She raises 
twenty-five per cent. more by taxa- 
tion than Cleveland, but Cleveland 
gives $100,000 more to her schools. 

NEW YORK CITY. No city in 
the world ever provided for so many 
new school sittings as has this city 
the past year, and yet the cry is for 
more, for many more. 

A baby census of Manhattan bor- 
ough shows that little ones from one 
to four years old comprise 11.5 per 
cent. of the entire population, and 
those from five to fourteen 18.4 per 
cent. in Manhattan and the Bronx 
and 19.9 per cent. in Brooklyn. 
Italy leads America by a _ small 
margin in the infant class, as 
is shown by the following table 
of births in the city  Jast 
year: Austrian Hebrew, 6,922; Polish 
and Russian Hebrew, 9,688; Bohe- 
mian, 522; Canadian, 81; English, 
184; French, 121; German, 2,396; 
Irish, 3,880; Italian, 11,298; Scotch, 
65; Swedish, 309; Swiss, 46; Ameri- 
can, 11,903; mixed nationality, 1,781; 
total, 59,196. Officially there were 
born in Manhattan in the last year 
59,196 babies, of whom 29,843 were 
boys and 29,353 girls. No better il- 
lustration of the cosmopolitan char- 
acter of New York’s population can 
be afforded than by the fact that of 
this total, only 11,903 had both 
parents American. Of the 49,674 in- 
fants of foreign extraction, only 1,781 
were of mixed foreign parentage, the 
rest, 47,293, having parents of the 
same nationality. The race which 
scored heaviest was the Hebrew, with 
more than 16,000. Next comes the 
Italian, with 11,298. 

There are 601 more boys than girls 
enrolled in the New York city 


schools, but the daily attendance of- 


the boys is nearly 5,000 more than 
the girls. 

Of $103,000 in operating expense of 
the city, the schools get but $19,731,- 
629, or nineteen per cent. There are 
seventy-seven cities in which educa- 
tion gets a larger per cent. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. Forty-six 
Rhodes scholars sailed from this city 
on the Haverford on September 30. 

ALLEGHENY. The city has lost 
a million-dollar playground which 
Henry Phipps had set apart in the 
heart of the slum district because the 
city taxed him for it. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


Joliet has the largest school lots 
on the average of any city in the 
United States. 

The Illinois Reformatory for Hoys 
at Bloomington has a regular June 
“Commencement,” in which the pupil 
inmates take part. The difference is 
that they do not go out into the 
world when the Commencement is 
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over. But it is a good 
feature of the institution. 

CHICAGO. This city uses 36.85 
per cent. of its tax-raised money for 
schools. This places her first among 
the cities of more than 100,000. 

The total city budget is $22,260,000, 
and the schools get $8,203,491 of this, 
or 36.85 per cent. 

One of the sane and every way 
valuable reform movements of the 
city is the Bureau of Civic Co-opera- 
tion, E. G. Routghan, secretary, 5711 
Hinebach avenue. There is a com- 
plete and suggestive program for all : 
sorts and conditions of clubs and 
schools which the secretary will be 
pleased to forward to any one send- 
ing him a two-cent stamp. 

The Chicago schools get more than 
twice as large a per cent. of the tax 
revenue as do the New York schools. 

Chicago gives twice as large a per- 
centage of her tax money to schools 
as New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Boston, or Baltimore. High honor, 
indeed. 


WISCONSIN. 


The Northeastern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association will meet at 
Stevens Point October 13-14. The 
speakers on the general program will 
be: Professor George E. Vincent, de- 
partment of sociology, Chicago Uni- 
versity; Dr. U. O. B. Wingate, Mil- 
waukee; Charles P. Cary, state 
superintendent, Madison; L. W. 
Wood, rural school inspector, Neills- 
ville; Professor F. N. Spindler, de- 
partment of psychology, Normal 
School. Stevens Point. The officers 
of the association are: President, F. 
S. Hyer, Stevens Point; vice-presi- 
dent, G. H. Landgraf, Marinette; 
secretary, Elizabeth Nugent, Fond du 
Lac; treasurer, H. A. Simonds, Osh- 
kosh; R. R. secretary, William 
Kunerth, Stevens Point. 


AGENTS WANTED 


We want energetic, reliable educators who 
have extensive school acquaintance as local 

ents in New York, New Jersey, and New 

ngland for selling our Educational Stereo- 
scopic Views to all schools under anew system. 
The right persons, males or females, can make 
a large income. Send references and get 
terms at once before section is taken. 


MORSE & SIMMONS 
31 Union Square, New York City 


NEW HELPS FOR TEACHERS 


THE KEMPTON PICTURES OF ‘“HIA- 
WATHA.’’ 30 superb prints, taken from life, 
among the Ojibway Indians, who enact the 
mang asthe Passion Play is enacted in Europe. 

ize 10x12, 10 cents each. The set, $2.00 to 
teachers for introduction. 


Il. 

NATURE STUDY IN THE POETS. B 
Mary R. THomAS (Teacher in Boston Publie 
Schools). A beautiful collection of choice 
passages bearing directly on nature study. 
Arranged for class use and thoroughly tested 
by Miss Thomas in her own classes. Stiff 
paper, artistic cover, 142 pages, 50c. postpaid. 


OUTLINE STUDIES IN ENGLISH. By 
Maud KEnGsLey. Nos. 1-22, College 
English Series, proved so popular and useful 
that we have added Nos. 23-41, covering the 
English usually studied outside of the College 
English. 41 separate titles, 15 cents each. 
Send for list in detail. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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What are you going to do about it? 


RELIABLE STATISTICS 
400 Pupils Require $1,000 Worth of Free Text-Books. 
$1,000 Worth of Books Decrease in Value $30 Every Month of School Use, 


$30 Worth of the GREAT HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


and Quick Repairing Material 
PROTECTS both OUTSIDE and INSIDE of $1,000 worth of books 
Making them Last Twice as Long and Keeps them Clean and Neat 
If they did NOT our business would not gow EVERY YEAR 
20 per cent, increase this year over last year! 
Order for opening school year 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


[Continued from page 393.] 


the Venezuelan swashbuckler’ or 
stand aside and let other powers do 
the work. 


THE HUNGARIAN CRISIS. 


A conference between the king- 
emperor of Austria-Hungary and the 
leaders of the Hungarian coalition 
parties, with a view to persuading 
the latter to assume the responsibili- 
ties of government, has left the situa- 
tion more strained and critical than 
before. Francis Joseph not only 
would concede nothing as to the 
main matter in dispute, the use of 
the language of command in the 
army, but he included among the 
conditions of forming a coalition 
cabinet the adoption of a program 
which he formulated, in which nearly 
all other matters in controversy were 
to be conceded by the Hungarians. 
Finally, with surprising want of tact, 
he referred the leaders to an Aus- 
trian minister to settle the details. 
He gave the delegates no opportunity 
to express themselves, and the latter 
withdrew in high dudgeon, without 
even waiting to meet the representa- 
tive whom the emperor-king had des- 
ignated to confer with them. 


PEACE FOR SCANDINAVIA. 


The Swedish and Norwegian dele- 
gates at the conference at Karlstad 
agreed upon terms of a dissolution of 
the union between the two kingdoms 
which are satisfactory to both gov- 
ernments and peoples. The most 
difficult question, that of the demoli- 
tion of the Norwegian forts on the 
frontier, was compromised by an ar- 
rangement which permits certain of 
the works to remain, but not to be 
used as fortifications. For the rest, 
the two countries agree to submit to 
arbitration through The Hague 
tribunal all matters of dispute which 
do not involve the independence, in- 
tegrity, or vital interests of either. 
The Laplanders are to have their 
coveted and needed privilege of graz- 
ing their reindeer on either side of 
the frontier. Satisfactory and just 
arrangements are made regarding the 
transit of goods, and the common use 
of waterways; and it is provided 
that, after the agreement is ratified, 
Sweden shall recognize Norway as an 


independent country, and thereafter 
each country, in its relations with 
foreign powers, shall be free from 
responsibility for the acts of the 
other. 


The Yellowstone Valley. 


The Yellowstone valley, near Bill- 
ings, is just now coming into special 
prominence on account of its differ- 
ent irrigation canals. The Billings 
canal, east of that town, waters an 
extremely fertile district, in which 
alfalfa is a very prolific crop. East 
of Huntley, on the Crow Indian res- 
ervation, which will probably be 
opened in 1906, various canals are 
planned by the United States govern- 
ment, which will water a large tract 
of this very fertile country. Plans 
are being matured for the erection of 
a large beet sugar factory at Billings, 
which will add to the prosperity of 
this part of the Yellowstone valley. 

For maps and publications regard- 
ing land in all the states traversed by 
the Northern Pacific railway, write 
to C. W. Mott, general emigration 
agent, Northern Pacific railway, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Nickel Plate Road Again Selling 
Colonist Tickets to the Pa- 
cific Coast. 


Extremely low-rate tickets on sale 
daily until October 31 to Pacific coast 
and other points in the far West. 
Tourist sleepers through from New 
England. For full information write 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South 
building, Boston, Mass. 


> . 


THE UNHUMOROUS SUMNER. 


Fields also gave reminiscences of 
Charles Sumner, showing the great 
senator’s utter lack of any sense of 
humor, and among them a story of 
his summoning his office boy to his 
presence on the eve of the Fourth of 
July, and addressing him on this 
wise: “Patrick, to-morrow is the 
natal day of our republic; it is a day 
for public rejoicing, a time of patri- 
otic festivity. You need not come 
to the office; go out and rejoice with 
your fellow-citizens that your lot is 
cast in so happy a country. Here 
are fifty cents; I advise you to pass 
the day at the cemetery of Mount 


Auburn.”—From the Autobiography 
of Andrew Dickson White (Century 
Company). 


[ALL THE WAY BY WATER 
ALL THE WAY BY W 

JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH, 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Request. 
B. D. PITTS, Act..30S Congress St., Boston 
Phone Main 6460. 
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Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains, 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 
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October 5, 1905 
COLLEGE NOTES. 


PP order to make this section of the JouRNAL 
oF EDUCATION as complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 


The Western College for women at 
Oxford, O., began its fifty-first year 
September 14, with an enrollment of 
242 students, which is the limit of its 
capacity. 

New members of the facuity of 
pedagogy of New York University 
are William E. Chancellor, Amherst, 
69, and Pr. Luther H. Gulick, for- 
merly of this city. 

Dr. A. M. Fairbairn, principal of 
Mansfield College, Oxford, Eng., who 
has accepted an appointment as 
Deems lecturer at New York Univer- 
sity, will deliver his ccurse of lec- 
tures in January. 

New appointments to the Welles’ey 
College faculty are: Instructors, Eva 
Mottet and Marguerite Boeher, 
French: Eleanor J. Burns, physics; 
Elizabeth Avery Colton, English; L, 
Rebecca Corwin, Biblical history; 
Frances Emily Hastings and Kate 
Woltereck, German; Mabel E, Hod- 
‘der, history. H. H. Powers is lecturer 
on. art. 

Fred Bennett of Joliet, Ill., is re- 
ported to have offered Smith College 
of Northampton, Mass., a million 
dollars and a beautiful site if it will 
come to Joliet. This is said to be the 
first recorded attempt to buy outright 
such an institution as Smith College. 
It is not thought that Smith is for 
sale at any such a figure as this. 


All records are broken at Amherst 
College, and there is an entering 
class of 175. 


Radcliffe opens with the largest 
class in its history. It is twenty-six 
years since it was opened as Harvard 
Annex, and eleven since it became 
Radcliffe. 


This is the opening of the fourth 
year for Simmons College, and al- 
ready more than 500 students are 
enrolled. This is already the 
Woman’s Institute of Technology, to 
all intents and purposes, and the 
only place in America where women 
can, by themselves, secure anything 
like the education and training that 
is here offered. 

During the summer vacation sev- 
eral changes have been made in the 
staff of instructors. The new ap- 
pointments are: Robert M. Johnston 
and Frederick A. Ogg, in history; W. 
Dawson Johnston of the Library of 
Congress and Miss J. R. Donnelly of 
the Cincinnati public library, in li- 
brary science; O. C. Moyer, formerly 
in the New York University School 
of Commerce, in secretarial duties; 
Miss M. E. Bowler, in French; Miss 
Mary E. Parker, formerly supervisor 
of public schools, Syracuse, N. Y., in 
the principles and practice of teach- 
ing; Miss Myra C. Holbrook, for- 
merly of Wilbraham Seminary, in 
English; Dr. Leslie L. Campbell, in 
physics; L. K. Russell, in chemistry; 
Miss S. A. Collins, in household eco- 
nomics. Allen W. Jackson has been 
added to the lecturers on house 
building. Professor W. T. Sedgwick 
will resume his course on sanitary 
science. 


There are twenty-two new mem- 
bers of the faculty in Mt. Holyoke 
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College, each thoroughly equipped 
for her specialty. All have had 
training in some university in this 
eountry or in Europe. It is doubtful 
if so great a relative addition has 
ever been made to any established 
college faculty. 


> 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The first pages of the October St. 
Nicholas are given up to the mem- 
ory of Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, the 
magazine’s editor for so many years, 
There is an interesting description 
of the Panama Canal from Walter 
Kenyon, well illustrated; and read- 
able accounts, by Helen D. yan 
Baton, of “Gunda,”’ the young ele- 
phant in the Bronx zoological gar- 
dens. New York, and “After Bur- 
goyne’s Surrender,’”’ by Klyda Rich- 
ardson Steege. Isabel Gordon Curtis 
tells the story of “A Children’s Cele- 
bration of Hallowe’en”; and Ruth 
Kimball Gardiner, of “Buttons and 
Buttonholes.” 
series of papers on “How to Study 
Pictures” discusses this month 
Whistler and Sargent; Joseph H. 
Adams continues his taiks to “The 
Practical Boy” with minute descrip- 
tion of simple electrical apparatus; 
and Dr. E. E. Walker’s October 
“First Aid to the Injured” paper 
gives directions for action in case of 
wounds and hemorrhages. Verse, 
pictures, and the departments of 
Nature and Science, the St. Nicholas 
Teague, Books and Reading, the 
Letter-box, and the Riddlie-box round 
out the number. 


—The Atlantic Monthly for Octo- 
ber is particularly rich in the dis- 
cussion of public topics and in liter- 
ary papers, essays, and stories of the 
most attractive quality. William 
Allen White is the author of the 
leading article upon the “Golden 
Rule,” in which he handles the mor- 
ality of present day business and 
public life without gloves. The 
Franklin centenary has brought out 
ro more fresh and suggestive study 
than the notable paper upon “The 
Fame of Franklin,” by the well- 
known English writer, William Mac- 
Donald. Colonel Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson’s paper upon the “Cow- 
ardice of Culture” is in his most de- 
lightful vein. In the second of his 
two papers upon President Roose- 
velt’s Railroad Policy, Professor 
William Z. Ripley considers ‘““Reme- 
dies.” His discussion of the prob- 
lem of national ownership is of the 
first interest and importance. Pro- 
fessor A, P. Dennis writes a timely 
paper upon “Our Changing Constitu- 
tion,’’ and under the title of “A Sic- 
nificant Biography,” there is an inti- 
mate study of the autobiography of 
Andrew D. White by the Rev. Theo- 
dore T. Munger. 

—In the October-December Forum, 
Maurice A. Low’s review of “Foreign 
Affairs’’ treats exhaustively the sub- 
ject of the peace between Russia and 
Japan, its bearings upon the future 
of those two countries, and upon the 
other world-powers. The new treaty 
of alliance between Great Britain 
and Japan, the Hungarian revolts, 
and the progress of church disestab- 
lishment in France are among the 
other topics touched upon in Mr. 
Low’s article. 


—The special features of the 
American Monthly Review of Re- 
views for October are three articles 
relating to the final stages of the 


Charles H. Caffin’s, 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Samples and Prices from U.S. Sole 
Agents, 


PERRY & CO. 


349 Broadway, New York. 


Russo-Japanese peace negotiations,— 
“The Making of a Modern Treaty of 
Peace,” by Louis E. Van Norman,* 
“How St. Petersburg Received the 
News of Peace,” by W. T. Stead, and 
“Japan’s Elder Statesmen and the 
Peace,” by Adachi Kinnosuke; a 
searching paper, entitled “American 
Life Insurance on Trial,” by Walter 
Wellman; “The Future of British . 
India,” by Sir Henry Cotton; ‘Presi- 

dent Diaz on Transcontinental 

Trade,” by Henry Stead; “Mexican 

Water-Power Development,” by 

Thomas C. Martin; “What the New 

President Is Planning for the Uni-. 
versity of Illinois,” by President Ed- 

mund J. James; and brief illustrated 

articles on “The Uintah Land Open- 

ing’ and “Switzerland’s Fete of the 

Vine.” 


IN SCHOOL ROOMS 
One of the greatest aids to modern instruction, 
oo, employed in the anay of Astronomy, 
Science, Art and other branches. 
McALLISTER MFG. OPTICIAN, 49 Nassau St., N. XY. 
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SCHOOL BOOK 
Publishers 


ENGLISH 


Painter’s Literatures—English and American. 
Watrous’ First Year English. 
Watrous’ Second Year English. 
The Students’ Series of English Classics. 


120 Boylston St. 378 Wabash Ave | 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
ENEELY & CO. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


FISHER 


TEACHERS’ 
A. G. Fisher, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL 
NOW 


Railway Exchange, 


CHICAGO. 
AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY “ *- 


SCOTT & CO, Proprietors 
A Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE : 


Recommends Teachers, Tators, and Private Schools. 


OF BOSTON, 
20 Boylston St. 
Correspondence invited. 


EASTERN 


Eeachers’ 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON 
Agency 


Established 1890 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCG, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y.- 


THE SCIENCE u. 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educotors. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. ... 


Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Some New Books. 


Title. 


Life of Cardinal Wolsey 
Two Bird-Lovers in Mexico 
The Great Adventure 


lected Essays of Henry Fielding.............. 
Selections Joseph Addison..... Wendell & 
A Primary History of the United States......... 
Our 
Betty Wales, 
Polly, the Gringo. .... 
An American Girl in 
Graded Poetry Readers, Nos.1,2,3,4,and5.. . 
Germs of Mind in Plants 
The Story of Massachusetts 
Poems of Abraham Conley 
A Text-Book of History of Education 
Handbook of Physiology 
Sunrise Acres. ........-- 
Rational Livin 
The Study of the History of Music 
Jungle Trails and Jungle People...........- -..- 


Author. Publisher. Price 


Cavendish Houghton,Mifflin& Co., B’st’n $7.50 


Gerould Ginn & Co., Boston 600 
Lawler -60 
Sheppe B. F. Johnson Pub. Co., Va. 18 
Ward Penn Publishing Co., N. Y. 1,2 
Barnes “ 1,25 
Blake Maynard, Merrill & Co.,N.Y¥. .20 
France H. Kerr & Co., Chicago 50 
— Old South Meeting House, Boston 
Waller 


University Press, Cambridge 
Macmillan Company, N. Y. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., 


“ 


- 


SSSERSE 


Educational Institutions 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues addrese 
the Principal, W. P. BECKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes. For catalogues 
address the Principal, A. G. BoyDEN, A. M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrrcnsBurReG, Mass. 
S$ For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


c L, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

"Especial attention is 

called to the new course of Household Arts. 

For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


Too many people only want to 
ess the button and have someone 


else do the rest—Philadelphia Rec- 
ord. 


UNIVERSICY tiie for Catalogues. 


Price-List, 


PU BLIGHING Information, 


27-29 West 23d St. 


New York 


N. E. Dept. 120 Boylston St., Room 411 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Subscribers who wish a free 
of Education sent to a friend 


with the friend’s name and address. 


specimen topy of the Journal 
will kindly send us a postal 
NEW ENGLAND 


PUBLISHING CO:, 29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Deer and Moose in Maine. 


The season of 1905 gives every 
promise of becoming a record- breaker 
in the amount of big game which will 
be sacrificed to the sport of the 
hunter. From all over Maine, from 
the wilds of Aroostook county, and 
far down in the wilderness of the 
Washington county region, down to 
the nearer Rangeleys and the border 
lands of New Hampshire, come tales 
of hordes of deer and numerous 
moose, awaiting the advent of the 
sportsman. Two deer and one moose 
are the allotted quota by law for 
every non-resident who visits Maine 
protected with his $15 license; and 
it is very seldom that one reads an 
account of a returned hunter who 
has not secured his legal allotment of 
deer, at least, and, judging from the 
moose market this year, the big 
game hunter with a good eye, a 
steady arm, a trusty rifle, and a 
Maine guide, or a thorough knowl- 
edge of the region which he traverses 
has a “long shot” chance of making 
good on his quarry. Maine covers a 
vast territory, and the hunting 
grounds are scattered throughout the 
state. Around the shores of Moose- 
head lake and scampering over tha 
islands are numerous deer. The 
Rangeley region, known to every fol- 
lower of Izaak Walton, is also a pro- 
lific game territory. Mt. Katahdin 
is the rendezvous of the moose, and 
every year some likely specimens of 
the lordly animal are carried from 
here. Away down in the Aroostook 
region the sportsman will enjoy him- 
self to his heart’s content; like the 
other portions of Maine’s hunting 
section, suitable camps have been 
erected here for the accommodation 
of the sportsman, and reports from 
the guides in this particular section 
state that thirty. moose within the 
last month were seen close to the 
camps. 

Maine has been’ well termed the 
“Sportsman’s Paradise.” Surely he 
cannot want for deer or moose, he 
knows where to seek larger game, 
and the endless variety of smaller 
animals and birds will surely satisfy 
the hunter who is steering in this 
direction. Write to the Boston & 
Maine passenger department, Boston, 
and receive free one of the beautiful 
booklets telling in detail the various 
sections of this prolific game para- 
dise and how to reach it, and pro- 
fusely illustrated with pictures of 
camps and hunting scenes. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
| mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
|allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
| regulates the bowels, and is the best 
| remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
|ing from teething or other causes, 
/and is for sale by druggists in every 
| part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
|Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
| Twenty-five cents a bottle 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS 


are using the best book out, for the teacher’s 
desk. Schoolroom Exercises and Methods of 


Teaching contains material for over 2,000 in- 

teresting lessons and 1,000 busy work plans. 

If you haven't got a copy, we are making a 

special offer of a copy bound in silk cloth to 

every Journal reader sending only 50 cents. 
Book sent prepaid. 


W. CLEMENT MOORE, New Egypt, N. J. 
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October 5, 1905 
BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

Another capital vaudeville program is 
announced from Keith’s theatre for the 
week of October 9. The leading enter- 
tainers on the bill will be Staley and 
Birbeck, “the musical blacksmiths,’ 
who will present the quickest of all the 
lightning transformation acts seen in 
the varieties. Among the notable en- 
tertainers in the surrounding show are 
Will H. Murphy, Flanche Nichols and 
company; Lew Bloom, the clever tramp 
ecmedian, and Jane Cooper, in the 


funny sketch, “Pictures from Life’: 
George W. Day, the popular blackface 
comedian; the village choir, a mixed 


quartet of vocalists; Winona Winter, a 
pleasing comedienne; the Holdsworths. 


novelty banjoists and dancers, and 
Nibbe and Bordeaux, singers and 
dancers 

TREMONT. 
Three weeks more will conclude the 
engagement of “The College Widow’’ 


at the Tremont theatre, the end com ng 


October 28 This will give Ade’s rat- 
tling comedy a record of ten weeks as 
a heginning of a long and comprehen- 
sive season. The tour will take in only 
a city or two in New England outside 
ef Boston, however, and. the main 
chance for the residents of towrs rear- 
by will be offered at the Tremont, 


where seats are on sale for aJl remain- 
ing performances. Mr. Ade is keen for 
exposing pretentious humbug, and the 
philosophical side of his comedy is of 
equal interest with its humor. The 
author ingeniously contrasts his pe-- 
sonages and the sp-eches he gives 
them, and when the laugh over some- 
thing of a distinctly comedy nature has 
subsided, something sententious fol- 
lows. In short, “The College Widow”’ 
is the ivpical American comedy, ard is 
fully appreciated in Boston. 


MAJESTIC. 
“As Ye Sow” 
first time in Boston at the Majestic 
theatre for a limited engagement, b°- 
ginning Monday evening. The drama is 
the work of a minister of the gospel, 
the Rev. John Snyder, and it is the first 
play ever written by an American 
preacher. The Rev. Snyder calls his 
play “As Ye Sow,’’ and he places the 
action in Cape Cod and its environs 
William A. Brady and Joseph R. Gr's- 
mer, who make the production, have 
been lavish in expenditure. The pre- 
sentation of “‘As Ye Sow” is their first 
joint enterprise since the production of 
“Way Down East’’-—the most success- 
ful rural play ever staged. 


will be seen for ths 


RATHER SEEDY. 


A farmer had a seeder for the sow- 
ing of his seed. 

*"Twas a seeder made of cedar, and 
said I, “Pray, is there need 

Of a seeder made of cedar?” Said 
the farmer, ‘“‘Yes, indeed! 

I hev never seed a seeder, sir, that 
I'd concede the speed 

To exceed a cedar seeder for the 
seedin’ of the seed.” 


—Life. 
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AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
ELECTED THOUGH SHE REFUSED TO APPLY. 


Although I did not apply for the position, Mr. Humphrey came to Potsdam, and on the 
strength of your recommendation offered me the position of training-class teacher at $600. 
That I have accepted, the heading of this letter shows.—Jessica Lockwood, Mooers, N. Y., Sep- 
tember 6, 1905. 

SECOND PLACE SECURED FOR A VIRGINIA TEACHER. 


1 applied for the position in Weatherly, Pa., and have just accepted an election there. 
Who would not be in your agency ?- Roranna E. Marsh, Lynchburg, Va., July 16, 1905. 
FITTING THE TEACHER TO THE PLACE. 
_ ITcame to Towanda Monday, and wish to thank you for securing me the position. The sub- 
jects | have are just what I want. I am registered with five agencies, but yours is the only one 
which has recommended me to a position I would care to accept.—Helen E. Chamberlain, 
Towanda, Pa., January 16, 1905. ' 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACTSE, N. Y. 


BREWE 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS ee 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 'CHICAGO 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


positions. 


During the fall and winter months there are 
frequent vacancies which must be filled on 
short notice. Many of them are first-class 
Address THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave, Chicago, Ill. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 
PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying 
$60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further information, address 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), 
offer better opportu- 
nities for aspiring 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
THE SOUTH AND WEST 
other section. For eleven years the SOUTH WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 


has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seveuth St. 
Washing ton, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,533 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bldg 
Chicago. 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Kookery Kk. Los Angeles. Ca).,525 Stimron Bk. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 


confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Drs Mornss, Iowa. 


Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


MANHATTAN 


THE 
49 


BREWER TEAGHERS AGENCY 


(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


4 ASHLAND AVENUE : BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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THE NEW HOTEL 
ALBERT 


Corner 11th Street and University Place 
NEW YORK CITY 


One Block West of Broadway 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


The only absolutely fire-proof transient 
hotel below 23rd Street. All modern con- 
veniences at moderate prices. Long dis- 
tance telephone in every room. Location 
quiet, yet central. Rooms range from one 
dollar per duy up. 100 rooms, with private 
bath, from two dollars per day up. Our 
specialty Club Brevkfasts and Table d’Hote 
Dinner. 

L. FRENKEL, Proprietor. 


Eric Pape School of Art 


EIGHTH SEASON 
Oct. 2, 1905, to June 2, 1906 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 


No examinations for admission to any of the classes, 
Students begin by drawing from the nude and costume 
models as is done in the Paris academies, upon which 
this school is modeled. Fine large studios. 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, Ilustra- 
tion, Decorative Design, and 
Pyrogravure 


Drawing and Painting from ‘ life,’’ separate classes 
for men and women. Portraiture, Still life, Flower- 
painting, Water-color, Pastel, Pyrogravure, Composi- 
tion, Decorative Design and Painting, Practical De- 
sign for Textiles. Illustration, with costume models, 
Pen, Wash, Gouache, Poster and Bookcover Designing. 


MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, MEDALS AND PRIZES 


For circulars address the Manager, 
corner Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


$ 2 5 Colonist Excursion Rates 
To North Pacific ECoast 
Low side-trip rates. Liberal stopover privi- 
leges. Luxurious fast passenger service. 


New and exceptionally comfortable tourist 
sleeping cars, via 


Northern Pacific 


Yellowstone Park Line 
SEPT. 15 TO OCT. 31, 1905 


Proportionately low rates to Montana, Idaho, 
and British Columbia, and points east of the 
Cascade Mountains in Eastern Washington 
and Oregon, via 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Through Burlington-Northern Pacific service 
from St. Louis to Puget Sound via Billings. 
For maps and pamphlets write C. W. Mott, 
General Emigration Agent, St. Paul. Re- 
garding rates and train service write C. E. 
Foster, D. P. A., 207 Old South Building, 


Boston, Mass. 


CHILD STUDY OF THE 
CLASSICS 


Tales from Mythology 


Flower Tales — Star Tales — Sea Tales 
By Gracr ADELE PIERCE 


It has been feared in an extremely practical age that 
the practical side of the child’s nature would be cultivated 
at the expense of the imaginative. In this book the aim is 
to awaken the imaginative faculty by introducing to the 
child mind, in their simplest and most natural light, the 
familiar characters of ancient mythology. The story of 
the trembling Naiad, the dancing Pan, and the piping 
Satyr are told in an interesting way so as to awaken the | 
inner sight, to bring the child closer to Nature. 


Boards Illustrated Price, 40 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29=-A Beacon Street, 


BOSTON 
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